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News Notes of the Fortnight 


An Economic Conference? 

~t ENATOR BORAH, one of the lead- 
\/ ing isolationists, is now proposing 
ai amendment to the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill authorizing the President to 
call an international conference to ad- 
just European economic problems and 
the disputes growing out of the repara- 
tions question. It was Senator Borah 
who proposed, also via a Naval Appro- 
priation bill, the limitation of arma- 
ment conference, but this is a different 
matter, from the point of view of his 
isolation principles. Already a big dis- 
cussion, maybe a big struggle is on. 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, 
one of Senator Borah’s chief “ irrecon- 
cilable” pals, has created a consider- 
able sensation by refusing to accept 
the amendment and hinting broadly 
that Borah is leaning toward Woodrow 
Wilson policies. Yet there are some 
indications of weakening among other 
rock-bound isolationists, and the change 
of attitude may be contagious. Doubt- 
less the farm bloc will support the 
amendment, Senators McNary and Cap- 
per having already expressed approval. 
The Administration’s attitude is not yet 
manifest; but, however, convinced of the 
value of such a conference, it is sup- 
posed Washington will feel that the in- 
itiative should come from Europe. 

In response to his protesting asso- 
ciates, Senator Borah says bluntly that 
America is involved in Europe, and the 
only thing to do now is to help solve 
the problem—in the interests of our 
own agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests. “ Millions are hungering and dy- 
ing in Europe for the products which 
are rotting upon our farms? Shall we 
7 that these matters do not concern 
us! 

The Straits Controversy 
FTER the Turks had practically ac- 
cepted the Allied peace terms at 
the Lausanne Conference, they raised 
a number of detail objections. Among 
other things they wanted the Sea of 
Marmora exempt from the demilitariza- 
tion plans and they wanted to maintain 
a garrison of five thousand men on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. The Russians 
came into the renewed discussion with 
fresh arguments for their project for 





Babies—the most entrancing of sub- 
jects—are Brenda Putnam’s specialty in 
sculpture. And she likes the wee ones 
best, for “ their heads are as full of in- 
teresting modeling as octogenarians.” 

Miss Putnam, the daughter of Herbert 
Putnam—Librarian of Congress—first 
started to model when she was twelve, 
and her fame has continually grown. Her 
** Charmides ”” was shown in the Exhibit 
of Representative American Sculpture at 
the Metropolitan Museum, and each year 
she has exhibited at the National Academy 
of Design—which brings us to our point. 
The Sundial on our cover was awarded 
the Helen Foster Burnett prize for 1922 
at the National Academy. 

In addition to her American training, 
Miss Putnam has spent a number of years 
in Europe studying sculpture in various 
countries. 
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regulation of the Straits, which was 
again rejected as amounting to closing 
them. Ismet Pasha expressed the Turks’ 
fear that the proposed commission for 
control of the Straits would interfere 
with the internal affairs of his country 
and thought there should be further 
guarantees for Turkey’s protection. 
Minor concessions were made, but the 
tentative agreement stands essentially 
unchanged, with the Straits to be open 
under the supervision of an _interna- 
tional Commission, controlled by the 
League of Nations. 

Just before accord was again reached, 


Ambassador Child notified all the dele- 


gations that the American Government 
dissapproves the setting up of an inter- 
national Straits Commission, the objec- 
tion being to the assumption that Turkey 
can not be trusted with the Straits. This 
point of view has been expressed be- 
fore, though not greatly stressed, and 
the fact is that the American position 
has not been regarded in arriving at a 
settlement in which America took no 
real part. Under the allied plan the 
United States, by ratifying the treaty 
resulting from the Conference, would 
obtain representation on the Commis- 
sion. If, as seems likely, America re- 
fuses to ratify, a separate treaty between 
Turkey and the United States may be 
sought—which obviously would present 
endless difficulties. 

In response to a demand for guaran- 
tees to secure the safety of Christian 
minorities—a suggestion having been 
made for a commission to watch the 
Turks—Ismet Pasha replied that the 
Turks would join the League of Na- 
tions after the peace was made, and 
give to the minorities the same guaran- 
tees accorded by the Central European 
powers to those within their borders— 
no more. 


No Trial for “ Bill ” White 
HY did the State of Kansas dismiss 
its suit against William Allen 
White? As will be remembered, Mr. 
White was arrested last summer on the 
initiative of Governor Allen of Kansas 
for expressing by means of placards in 
his newspaper office windows opinions 
sympathetic with the striking shopmen. 
Mr. White had refused to heed warn- 
ings and was prepared to make this 
a test of an American citizen’s free 
speech right. The suit has now been 
quietly dropped. 
Governor Allen considerered his 
friend Mr. White’s act a violation of 
the law of his Industrial Court. Since 
the arrest a successor to Governor Al- 
len has been elected on a platform in- 
cluding opposition to the Industrial 
Court. Possibly this has something to 
do with the matter. Possibly it is 
merely a case of discretion the better 
part of valor. The inconspicuous no- 

tices about the case do not reveal. 


















































The Governors on Prohibition 
HEN the annual conference of 
governors finished its sessions at 
White Sulphur Springs, it adjourned to 
Washington for a meeting with the 
President. Here the principal subject 
was prohibition enforcement, concern- 
ing which the President had just made 
a very emphatic statement in his mes- 
sage to Congress. Of the governors 
present, only Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land reported that the great majority 
of the people in his state believed the 
Volstead law could not be enforced 
there; he declared for turning the whole 
question back to the states for indi- 
vidual settlement. Governor Allen, of 
Kansas, was the chief spokesman for 
the drys: he claimed for Kansas a 
higher degree of temperance enforce- 
ment than her neighbors “ because we 
are in the second generation of men 
who have never seen the saloon.” He 
advised tightening the prohibition laws. 
On the whole, the governors presented 
a good case for prohibition, while show- 
ing up grave defects in enforcement. 
The President is expected to call an- 
other meeting of governors for a similar 
discussion early in the year. 


The Greek Executions 

HE more we hear of the Greek exe- 

cutions, the uglier the story grows. 
In defiance of all civilized practice, the 
revolutionary government condemned 
and executed former Premier Gounaris 
and several of his ministers, for their 
conduct of the unsuccessful Eastern 
campaign—labelled treason. Not only 
that—but there have come to light atro- 
cities in the details of the executions 
which make them doubly abominable. 
For one thing, Gounaris himself, too ill 
to stand, was stimulated by drugs and 
propped up—to be shot. An admiral 
and a general, sentenced to life impris- 
onment when the others were condemned 
to be shot, have recently been degraded. 


Russian Children Naked 
ORE than one million Russian chil- 
- dren are without clothes. The 
only food they get is through the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration food kitch- 
ens, where they receive one meal a day. 
As the organization has no facilities 
for delivering food, unless they obtain 
clothing they will die, paradoxically 
enough, of starvation. This condition 
is not, of course, confined to children, 
but America feels a special responsi- 
bility toward these children, who are 
absolutely dependent upon us. 

The American Relief Administration, 
of which Herbert Hoover is chairman, 
is asking for immediate relief in the 
shape of clothing packages. Twenty 
dollars sent to the American Relief Ad- 
ministration at 42 Broadway, New York 
City, will supply a whole family. Rela- 
tives or friends in America may send 
clothing packages to individuals in 





Very Briefly 

Three hundred citizens of a town in India, 
according to the Living Age, recently broke 
through the centuries of caste tyranny by 
an act of public repentance for their preju- 
dice against lower classmen. They volun- 
teered to perform the city’s scavenger serv- 
ice— the most conspicuous repudiation of 
caste possible.” 

General Leonard Wood, our Governor- 
general of the Philippines, has decided to 
remain in that position. As will be remem- 
bered, he went to the Islands on a tem- 
porary mission, on a leave of absence from 
the University of Pennsylvania, which had 
just elected him provost. He expected to 
return and begin his work at the university 
about January 1, but does not feel justified 
in leaving his program uncompleted. He 
has therefore resigned as provost. 

Two days after the new president of 
Poland, Gabriel Narutowicz, took office, he 
was assassinated. Though his murderer was 
demented, the assassination was clearly the 
result of the violent partisan turmoil in 
Poland. Narutowicz was the first president, 
elected to succeed the provisional president, 
General Pilsudski. Hostile demonstrations 
were made at his inauguration by the 
Nationalists, who claimed that he did not 
represent them. 

A plan for taxation of capital was re- 
cently voted on in Switzerland and over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Orders have been issued that bootleggers 
drumming up business in the Senate and 
House shall be promptly arrested. 

Eight trainmen who deserted their trains 
in the desert during the strike last summer 
have been convicted of conspiracy to inter- 
fere with interstate commerce. 





This is a news picture—Mrs. Carrie Chapman 

Catt before the door of the Reichstag, from 

whose tribune she was the first woman, not a 
Reichstag member, to speak. 


une “0 ” 


Russia through the ARA and _ receive 
assurance that they are received. If not 
assigned to an individual they will be 
given to the most needy cases. 


The Arbuckle Pictures 

R. WILL HAYS’S action in giving 
Roscoe Arbuckle a new chance in 
motion pictures is causing a storm of 
protest. Last April Mr. Hays requested 
the producers to withdraw the Arbuckle 
films and to make no more of them. His 
present position is that Arbuckle, hav- 
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ing been acquitted at his trial in con- 
nection with the death of Virginia Rappe 
and having gone straight since, is en- 
titled to a chance to redeem himself. 
Many women’s clubs have objected 
strenuously, and the motion-picture 
committee of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is reported to consider 
that Mr. Hays has broken faith. Civic 
organizations have also protested, as 
well as mayors, preachers and educa- 
tors; Dr. Charles S. McFarland, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches. 
objects to Mr. Hays’s failure to advise 
with him and other members of Mr. 
Hays’s Committee on Public Relations. 
Mr. Hays has made a further statement 
to say that he is not “ reinstating ” nor 
endorsing Arbuckle, but merely will not 
stand in his way, as a matter of fair play 
and Christian charity. He would leave 
the rest to public opinion. The genera! 
opinion, even of those who approve his 
motive is that Mr. Hays’s action is a 
mistake, committed as he is to clean 
up a business much in need of cleans- 
ing. 


The Baltic Conference 

HE Baltic disarmament conference 

turned out not so successful as it 
promised at first. So far as one can 
gather from the various accounts. a 
joint declaration was signed by Fin- 
land, Latvia, Esthonia and Poland de- 
manding that a non-aggressive pact be 
made first and a technical commission 
of experts be formed to consider dis- 
armament afterward. The Russians 
held that limitation of armament pacts 
were essential at the same time. Their 
proposal was that they would reduce 
their army drastically on condition that 
the Baltic states should reduce theirs 
proportionately. Poland was apparent- 
ly the principal opponent of the idea. 


The Government advises farmers to rais¢ 
peanuts, but not to public office—Washing 
ton Post. 


The Next Move 


AS this goes to press, several items 
of great interest in the European 
situation are filling the headlines. One 
is that for the first time Germany has 
been declared by the Allied Reparation 
Commission in voluntary default—in 
the matter of her wood deliveries for 
1922. This is a victory for France: 
Italy and Belgium stood with her, Great 
Britain against. 

Another significant possibility lies in 
the early accounts of a proposed four- 
power pact between Great Britain, Italy. 
France and Germany, with an agree- 
ment not to make war for thirty years. 
The suggestion is understood to have 
originated in Berlin, and to have come 
to the knowledge of our Government 


through Ambassador Houghton, the 
American envoy at Berlin. 
December 27. 1922. 
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Austria 
Re- 


visited 


lionaire and wonders where his 
next day’s food will come from. 
We arrived with the munificent sum of 
$16,000 by pre-war standards and the 
last dollar was gone before we stepped 
into the hotel. Every porter and taxi- 
driver goes about with bulging pocket- 
hooks. We took a modest lunch and 
the bill was 250,000 kronen. We 
hought a ticket to our next point and 
the price was 1,300,000 kronen. At the 
bank we drew millions and carried 
away a satchel full of interesting paper. 
\n ordinary small fee is 10,000 
kronen, which before the war would 
have been $2.000. Every bill paid 
means counting out the money as care- 
fully as though of pre-war variety. 
The only thing I found in Austria of 
comfort to the people is the fact that 
so strong a control of the landlcrd’s 
profiteering instinct has been held that 
people have continued to live in their 
pre-war homes at a very. modest rental. 
The landlords, unlike those in the 
United States, have had to suffer along 
with every one else. No one has 
money, despite their millions, to do 
more than provide a very restricted 
regimen of food for their family. 


The New Poor 

The story of the poor in Austria has 
been amply told. I was interested in 
the fate of those who were once well- 
to-do, for this was the class to which 
our suffragists belonged. Some of 
them are living in richly furnished. 
beautiful homes where the war had 
found them, but without fires. li this 
coffee-drinking country they substituted 
tea for coffee for breakfast, and then 
gave up tea. Meat, not too generous in 
amount, is served once a week; bread 
is brown and far from the pre-war 
standard and butter is an unthinkable 
luxury. Every woman accustomed 
since childhood to the luxury of hav- 
ing household service is now perform- 
ing much of it herself. One woman 


| ite one. in Austria is a mil- 
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The great Rathaus at Vienna 


told me that of the suffrage pre-war 
circle every woman had household help 
and that now 75 per cent. of these 
women performed all the household 
tasks, even the most menial, them- 
selves. It was noticeable that many 
dainty pre-war fingers bore the indica- 
tions of this change in their lives. No 
one is able to get new clothing. The 
old must be turned inside out and bot- 
tom side up, and when there are no old 
things left, one must do without. 

No one smiles in Austria. The de- 
pression of the people is manifest as 
soon as one enters the city of Vienna. 
Yet a walk along Gartner Strasse is 
for a moment misleading. The beau- 
tiful old shops seem move _ beautiful 
than ever. The windows are crowded 
with luxuriant things which only the 
rich, and the very rich at that, can buy, 
but there is no passing in and out of 
the shops. A few people linger to 
glance at some attractive item, but 
there is no buying. A few months ago 
foreigners flocked to Vienna and these 
shops for the rich did a flourishing 
business, but that is now past, for for- 
eigners no longer find the capital of 
Austria a fertile field for their interest. 
Vienna is like a dead city, and the 
beautiful shops a monument of its by- 
gone glory. 

Yet despite the cheerlessness of the 
environment, there is something impres- 
sive in the changes that have come: 
wonderful, permanent living things 
that will continue till Austria is in a 
happier mood. Just before the war I 
visited Austria. I spoke in Vienna for 
our suffragists. The law forbade 
women to join a political organization 
then and a suffrage association was 
therefore not legally permissible; but 
the law left a small loophole and a 
Committee on Womar: Sufirage existed. 

This Committee had secured a police 
permit to hold a meeting. Two police- 
men, one with a club, and one with a 
book, and both wearing metal helmets, 
came to take charge of us. Behind a 
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little table they sat, putting their hel- 
mets beneath it. The man with the 
book took notes of the speeches and 
had one said aught in criticism of mili- 
tarism, the royal family, or the rights 
of autocracy, the man with the club 
would have dismissed the audience. I 
regarded that meeting as a curious ex- 
cursion into the forbidden land of the 


Divine Right of Kings and Males. 
{ New Divine Right 


A few years of tragedy have passed 
and I come again. Over the Parlia- 
ment House floats the banner of three 
stripes, red, white, red—the flag of the 
Republic. I enter and sit in the bal- 
cony looking down upon the Parliament 
in session and lo! there sit eleven 
women! I met them afterward. all in 
early middle age, matronly, dignified, 
serious, high-minded, splendid women. 
Any land might well feel proud of 
such women to represent them. 

We had come to Austria in a crisis. 
The Parliament was debating the ac- 
ceptance of the loan proffered by the 
League of Nations in the hope of sta- 
bilizing the money standard. All par- 
ties want the loan, including the Social 
Democrats, it was said, but the latter 
oppose it on principle, so the debate 
was lively. These newly made respon- 
sible members of Parliament behaved 
so exactly like those in all other lands, 
that it seemed difficult to realize they 
had begun so recently. A Conservative 
spoke, eloquently, powerfully. He 
closed amid a burst of applause— 
strictly limited to the desks occupied by 
his party, which in a body came for- 
ward smiling to shake his hand and 
offer congratulations. Then a Social 
Democrat mounted the speaker’s ros 
trum, whereupon the Conservatives went 
out to lunch, read their newspapers or 
sought whispered conferences with 
their neighbors. So does party oratory 
effect results in all lands. 

A far more interesting phase of the 
loan question to women is in the stipu- 
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lation that 20 per cent. of all employees 
in public administration must be dis- 
missed in the effort to balance budgets. 
The plans were already under way 
and those in charge found it an easy 
matter to determine who should con- 
stitute the twenty per cent. to go. To 
them that was obvious—women. So— 
as an American journalist put it—the 
order was issued “ women and children 
first.” This order was not enforced 
without an attention-arresting protest. 
A leader of women in industry led the 
controversy in clearly expressed and 
vigorous fashion. 

Said she: “ There was a time when 
every woman in Austria had a dowry. 
The value varied according to the 
woman’s status, but what is any dowry 
worth now? Be it in stocks, bonds or 
hoarded kronen, it can buy no food. 
The dowry which now, as the result of 
the war, all Austria must regard as of 
highest and most permanent value, is 
the woman’s ability to earn her own 
living. Few husbands can earn enough 
to support themselves and a wife too. 
After-war marriage is based upon a 
wholly different understanding than that 
inherited from the centuries which lie 
behind. Now every marriage is con- 





tracted with the understanding that the 
wife is willing and able to support her- 
self. There could be no marriages on 
any other basis in Austria today.” 

To this appeal the editor of one of 
the chief papers made reply. He did 
not deny the statement of fact, nor the 
necessity of women to have work to do. 
He contented himself with the finality 
that women might as well understand 
at once that a reaction in Europe against 
feminism had set in and that they could 
adjust themselves to it as best they 
might—no one would help them. 

Indeed, throughout Europe the gen- 
erous after-war gratitude to women so 
sincerely felt and frankly expressed has 
long been forgotten. The pressure of 
the direct imaginable economic neces- 
sity has made everyone forget what 
went before or what may come after- 
ward—it is a present-day struggle where 
there is neither food nor work enough 
to go around and the “ fittest will sur- 
vive.” 

The cruelest penalties of war have 
ever fallen upon women, but now it 
seems it is they too who must pay the 
hardest penalties of peace. I found 
the Friends doing helpful work in 
Vienna and Dr. and Mrs. Charles Zue- 
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blin spending some. weeks there to 
study conditions. The possibilities to 
arise from the expected loan had awak- 
ened an amazing amount of fresh hope, 
but there can be no sudden or imme- 
diate return of prosperity. Imagine, if 
you can, that every source of income 
you possess suddenly ceases to produce, 
and your money in hand has become 
so worthless that it can buy little or 
nothing—and you can visualize the con- 
ditions under which every person in 
Austria, except profiteers, is living. 
No clothes to be anticipated, perhaps 
no food for next week, not enough for 
today—no hope, that is the fate of Aus- 
tria, once so elegant and gay. 

Yet there are some elements which 
make for content. Paul Hainisch, son 
of our good _ suffragist. Marianne 
Hainisch, for many years president of 
the Austrian Council of Women, is pres- 
ident of the Austrian Republic and is 
exceedingly popular. The people are 
satisfied, and there is little of the threat 
of upheaval which menaces the peace 
of mind throughout Central Europe. 
President Hainisch was not in Vienna 
during our stay, but he sent his box at 
the opera for the visiting suffragists. 

(Continued on page 29) 





Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


December 21, 1922. 

N the spirit of Christmas in the 
l United States Senate, Senator Pep- 

per would present the Senate with a 
handsome hour glass, and Senator 
Smoot has almost forgiven Senator Sim- 
mons for insulting him “over twenty 
times.” Senator John Sharp Williams, 
Mississippi, asks the Senate to vote to 
erect a monument in Washington to the 
faithful old colored mammies of the 
South. And Senator Simmons, seeing 
the Republican ship-subsidy bill en- 
meshed to its ears in the fight to sup- 
plant it with farm legislation, loads it 
with an amendment which is nothing 
more nor less than the old bonus bill 
which President Harding vetoed. Sen- 
ator Brookhart, of the new radical 
group, who sits in this Congress by 
virtue of having captured the unexpired 
term of Senator Kenyon, amends the 
ship subsidy by providing subsidies for 
agricultural and industrial producers. 


Spirit of Christmas, attend! Thus 
begins the New Year at the Capitol. 

Let us review the political stage. 

First, in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. 

The extreme cautiousness of both 
the President and Secretary Hughes 
makes the United States Government 
appear more aloof, and less concerned, 
about the ills of Europe than it is. The 
Government is watching for the oppor- 
tunity to aid when it will do the most 
good. _ An international loan at the 
wrong time merely would be sunk in a 
bottomless pit. Germany must show a 
spirit of integrity regarding desire to 
meet her obligations, and the Allies 
must stop bickering. In other words, 
the United States, in analyzing condi- 
tions, finds factors in the situation 
which it considers incompatible with 
any plan of constructive help. For 
instance, any desire on the part of 
France to crush the economic life of 


Germany, or any intrigue to tie up the 
allied war debts with the reparations 
question. Until there is recognition in 
Europe of the only sound basis upon 
which American help could be offered, 
the situation stands in statu quo, with 
no definite moves. As Secretary Hughes 
said recently, there are the most dis- 
torted reports in the European press 
regarding the details of a great Amer- 
ican loan to Germany. There is no 
such thing. But there is plenty of evi- 
dence here that the Administration is 
deeply concerned and plans are being 
discussed. As for the humanitarian 
side of our foreign relations, the Cap- 
itol has been importuned this week 
by those who want the immigration law 
amended to permit a larger proportion 
of the Near Eastern refugees to come 
to this country. Witnesses have ap- 
peared before the House Immigration 
Committee reciting the persecutions of 
the Christians in Turkey. 
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The Government and the Congress are 
thoroughly impregnated with the dis- 
armament principle. And as a distinct 
part of the foreign policy, the United 
States recommends to the nations the 
Four-Power treaty negotiated by this 
country, Great Britain, France and 
Japan, to protect the Pacific, as a model 
of agreements which might secure the 
peace of the world in other regions. 
This inadvertently brings us back to M. 
Clemenceau and to remark that this to 
him would be a bonanza — but the 
United States is waiting for a change 
of heart on the part of France before 
such thoughts are entertained. 

Congress follows the lead of the Ad- 
ministration by such propositions as 
that originating in the House, adding 
an amendment to the naval appropria- 
tion bill which requests the President 
to sound out the powers as to a further 
disarmament agreement which will af- 
feci small war ships and air craft. Sen- 
ator King, in the upper House, wants 
another disarmament conference attend- 
ed by all the nations having diplomatic 
relations with the United States. But 
Senator King usually wants the whole 
heaven when he looks at a star. It is a 
habit. 

The Progressives Begin 

Congress: Both houses will begin 
the new year with a fight which will 
not be over, many confidently believe, 
until after the ballots are counted at 
the next presidential election. All those 
in either house ever disposed toward 
radical sentiments have taken courage, 
banded together and are determined to 
have their say. They are introducing 
legislation of which there can be but 
one thing said; most of it is wild-eyed, 
and getting wilder every day. The 
strength of the group will be in exact 
proportion to how rapidly it makes it- 
self ridiculous. During the first weeks 
after the election when annoucements 
from some of the level-headed members 
assured the capital that nothing drastic 
was contemplated, particularly not the 
formation of a third party, many old- 
timers somewhat out of sorts with the 
Old Guard, were predisposed in the di- 
rection of the progressive element. But 
one wild move after another has dis- 
couraged the recruits, and the latest 
moves of Senator Norris have alienated, 
rather than added to, the progressive 
strength. 

Senator Norris is a Nebraska 
politician, sincere, indefatigable, but 
erratic and ijlusory. Where Senator 
La Follette would express his objections 
to the present political order in a twen- 
ty-hour filibuster, Senator Norris would 
bring in a quick bill to take $100,000.- 
000 out of the Treasury to put the Gov- 
ernment into the business of subsidizing 
farmers. Senator Norris has announced 
his retirement at the end of his present 
term in 1925. 

But what the proeressive group is 
really accomplishing is this: Delay in 


YONGRESS during the fortnight has been 
working on the regular appropriation 
bills for the support of the Government, in 
the House, and the shipping legislation in 
the Senate, with the introduction of several 
bills carrying out the recommendations of 
the President in his recent message to Con- 
gress. Following is a summary of the de- 
velopments: 
Introduced in the Senate 

Resolution by Senator Capper asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for infor- 
mation regarding excess earnings of rail- 
roads. 

Bill by Senator Gooding reducing freight 
rates on agricultural products by one-third. 

By Senator Harris, Democrat, legislation 
amending the Constitution so that the Presi- 
dent would have a six-year term and be in- 
eligible for re-election. 

Senator Simmons, Democrat, introduced 
the bonus bill, formerly vetoed by President 
Harding, as an amendment to the ship-sub- 
sidy legislation. 

By Senator Borah, legislation suggested 
by the President to penalize failure to sup- 
ply information to the coal investigating 
commission. 

By Senator Lodge, constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress power to regulate em- 
ployment of women and children under 
eighteen years of age. 

By Senator Brookhart, amendment to fhe 
ship-subsidy bill providing a subsidy for in- 
dustrial and agricultural producers. 

By Senator Harris, Democrat, bill in- 
creasing the membership of the foreign debt- 
refunding commission from five to eight, 
making it non-partisan. 

By Senator King, Utah, a bill abolishing 
the Railway Labor Board and giving its 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, following the recommendation in the 
President’s message. 

By Senator Ladd, North Dakota, a res- 
olution for the investigation of the affairs 
of Nicaragua by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; particularly regarding American oc- 
cupation. 

By Senator La Follette, bill to prevent un- 
due influence being brought upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an attempt 
to affect its decisions. 

Resolution by Senator Norris substituting 
his agricultural bill creating a $100,000,000 
government corporation to finance grain 
operations, for the pending ship-subsidy leg- 
islation. 

Passed by the Senate 

Appropriation bill for the support of the 
Treasury Department, increesing the House 
bill by $300,000. 

Annual appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice. 

Introduced in the House 

By Representative Cable, Ohio, bill grant- 
ing citizenship to children of aliens upon the 
naturalization of either parent. 

By Representative Steenerson, Minnesota, 
a bill providing for a bureau of wheat price 
insurance to protect farmers. 

By Representative Lineberger, Republi- 
can, California, constitutional amendment 
providing for the popular election of the 
President and Vice President. 

Passed by the House 

Resolution introduced by Representative 
Frothingham requesting the Navy Depart- 
ment to furnish information regarding the 
number of warships scrapped by the United 
States and other nations, in connection with 
the arms treaties. 

Appropriatien bills for the Departments 
of State and Justice. Also for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 

Appropriation bill for the support of the 
Treasury, sent to conference. 

Appropriation bill for the Navy, with an 
added provision that the President be re- 
quested to confer with foreign nations on the 
further limitations of small war ships. 
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the business of Congress. The group 1» 
not large enough without the new mem- 
bers elected last November—who will 
not take seats until after next March 
—to accomplish a constructive program, 
but it is effective enough by objections 
and interference in the routine, to hin- 
der progress. The situation regarding 
the shipping bill is an example. Im- 
mediately upon the convening of Con- 
gress, the progressives began to vent 
their wrath upon the Administration's 
ship subsidy legislation. Nevertheless. 
it made progress; was passed in the 
House and taken to the floor of the 
Senate under the championship of Sen- 
ator Jones, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, an expert in the subject. 
The shipping bill, never popular, ac- 
cumulated some opposition from the 
Democratic partisans and the progres- 
sives decided that it had gone far 
enough. 

Senator Brookhart one day conceived 
the courageous idea of canvassing the 
upper House for votes in favor of dis- 
placing the shipping bill by some leg- 
istation for farmers. He. being ex- 
tremely new, thought he had listened to 
an interminable shipping discussion 
and was heartily tired of it. “Go ahead. 
if you want to,” was the rejoinder of 
some of his more experienced col- 
leagues, who believed that the novice 
would not get very far. To their as- 
tonishment, he returned from the cor- 
ridors and the cloak rooms with pledges 
of votes enough to make such a propo- 
sition very interesting. Senator Norris. 
chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Senate, did not have his 
farm credit legislation ready, but he 
quickly got to work and put in a reso- 
lution calling for the displacement of 
the shipping bill, and then hurriedly 
outlined rural credit legislation of a 
most radical type. including a proposi- 
tion to create a $100.000.000 govern- 
ment corporation for the financing of 
grain distribution. 


Farm Relief- Two Kinds 


The Norris farm legislation was 
nothing short of astounding. When 
the Banking Committee of the Senate. 
a staid and conservative institution 
scanned the Norris bill, it sat in solemn 
conclave and decided to work immedi- 
ately upon farm credit legislation which 
should represent the desire of the Ad- 
ministration to meet the farmers half- 
way, and at the same time take the wind 
from the sails of the Norris craft. In 
the meantime, Senator Norris by a hur- 
ried poll of the Senate piled up an 
amazing amount of support for his dis- 
placement resolution from Senators who 
were only too glad to get rid of the 
ship subsidy, and from other Senators 
perfectly willing to vote for the dis- 
placement resolution but utterly op- 
posed to the Norris farm relief plan 
itself, if it came to vote. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


Librarian Extraordinary — 


aA OU see,” she was saying with a 

sparkle deep in her nice eyes, 

“there are no women libra- 
rians in any European countries, so 
the idea that a woman should be head 
of the League of Nations library, which 
serves all the member countries, is a 
never-ending source of amazement to 
them.” 

She is Miss Florence Wilson, an 
American, and is herself that woman 
of whom she speaks, the Chief Li- 
brarian of the League of Nations. She 
started the library, which now contains 
some thirty-five thousand items, from 
just exactly nothing at all, and the 
story of its building is at once an evi- 
dence of her ability and a startling refu- 
tation of the theory that “ after all, the 
League is nothing but a piece of paper.” 

Miss Wilson is used to being the only 
woman something or other. She was 
the only woman attached to the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Peace Conference, 
and it was after she had finished her 
research work there that she went to 
London to start the League library. 

In January, 1920, the League of Na- 
tions was housing itself in Sunderland 
House, the London home of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and overflowing into 
an annex on Piccadilly. The only un- 
occupied space was a small room in 
the Piccadilly house, so there Miss Wil- 
son established herself with only her 
brains, her personality, her experience, 
and the plans of the League as ma- 
terial. 

“Most libraries, you know ’”—she 
smiled as though every one knew the 
histories and manners of the books they 
use as well as she does—“ have years 
in which to work behind closed doors, 
collecting, classifying, and indexing 
themselves, getting ready for their pub- 
lic. Our task was exactly the oppo- 
site. We had to start right in as a 
working library before we had a 
pamphlet on our shelves, or shelves to 
put one on, for that matter. We did 
our classifying and indexing while the 
books were in use, and acted as a re- 
search department and a collector into 
the bargain.” 

Of course this procedure made the 
work very much more difficult, and the 
one bright spot in the immensity of the 
task was the fact that the scope of the 
library was so clearly defined by the 
Covenant of the League. Not that the 
Covenant mentions a library, but it 
states so definitely what matters the 
League shall be concerned with that it 
is obvious the library needs material 
only on those subjects. 

For example, one article of the Cov- 
enant concerns mandates over disputed 
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Florence Wilson 


territory and peoples. That means the 
library must have information on the 
history and distribution of races, the 
world’s experience in colonial govern- 
ment, and detailed books on the various 
troubled areas. In the dispute over the 
ownership of the Aland Islands, the first 
thing the League asked its library was 
how deep the water was between the 
islands and the mainland, and second, 
what races had migrated there. The 
library collected all the geographic, 
ethnographic, economic, and _ political 
material available concerning those 
islands. 

“Our books are all working books,” 
Miss Wilson said. “ We are interested 
in the past only as it concerns the pres- 
ent and the future. That is, we do not 
collect rare old books for their own 
sakes. Consequently we need less 
money for books than most libraries. 
and more money for our research and 
administrative staff. The Europeans 
find that hard to understand. 

“You see, most of the big European 
libraries are not working libraries as 
we know them in America. They are 
collections of books, museums of knowl]- 
edge. They house the biggest and the 
best collections in the world, gathered 
together for hundreds of years, and con- 
taining rare treasures. Because they 
are concerned chiefly wlth collecting, it 
has not been necessary to arrange them 
for the use of the public. For this 
reason library technique, which has 
been so extensively developed in Amer- 
ica, plays a very small part in the li- 
braries of Europe. It is quite as con- 
venient for them to arrange their books 
by size or accession number, and the 
arranging by subject which is so useful 


and familiar to us who are able to 
browse among the books is an unneces- 
sary factor in a library whose public 
rarely has access to its shelves.” 

The whole theory of European li- 
braries is in startling contrast to the 
modern libraries in the United States, 
lighted for long hours, serving their 
public eagerly, even advertising for 


“more readers so that they may widen 


their circle of usefulness. 

Miss Wilson believes that the United 
States has a definite contribution to 
make to the library world in methods 


which have been worked out here 
through long practice in the effort to 
have the book reach the publi 


Changes are taking place in European 
libraries, and librarians are becomin 
more and more interested in methods 
and technique. Many visitors come t 
the headquarters of the League of Na 
tions who are vastly interested in th 
American library methods in use there. 
Librarians come from all countries and 
study in careful detail what is being 
done and how it works. 

“ Our staff is of the greatest help in 
making visitors feel at home.” Miss 
Wilson’s voice sounded as though she 
were speaking of a beloved family. 
“We really have a small League of 
Nations ourselves, with workers from 
America, England, Canada, Switzer- 
land, France, Italy, Poland, Norway 
and Denmark. It is always a pleasure 
to find someone from your own coun- 
try who speaks your own language and 
can explain in familiar terms what is 
being done. It gives you much more 
confidence in the explanation. 

“Our regular ‘customers’? They 
are many and very hard-working. First 
the Secretariat of the League, with over 
three hundred members. Within the 
Secretariat are the various committees, 
on Health, Transit, Disarmament, and 
so forth. By the way, the Disarmament 
Committee is basing its first reports on 
the public wealth of nations, which 
means they must have in the library 
all budgets, budgetary studies, and de- 
tailed information on the finance and 
economics of the world. 

“The Assembly meets once a year. It 
is a world parliament, and it demands 
the service of a parliamentary library, 
national law, statistics on population, 
commerce, resources, all the thousand 
things a parliament considers. The 
Council has similar needs, while the 
various Commissions call for first hand, 
up-to-date details concerning their spe- 
cial business. 

“In addition to these we have the 
tremendous body of journalists, and 
students and professors of political and 
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international affairs, who flock to Ge- 
neva. You wouldn’t think of going to 
the capital of a government to study 
its affairs, but people from all over the 
world are coming to Geneva to study 
the affairs of the world. 

“ The League has succeeded in creat- 
ing in Geneva an atmosphere that is 
absolutely international. Its effect is 
tremendous. Political leaders come 
there, with their national interests fore- 
most in their minds, and it is fascinat- 
ing to see them shift their whole view- 
point from national to international. 
Often a similar change takes place in 


American visitors who come with a 
prejudice against the League. The 


very air is filled with world affairs, and 
a spirit of cooperation, and nobody can 
withstand it.” 

She stopped, and the room was full 
of the vision of world friendliness, 
centering in Geneva, and being carried 


The 


PYPNHE greatest and most important 
victory of the November 7th, 
1922, election occurred in Ohio. 

It was not the election of Simeon Fess 

(Republican) over Atlee Pomerene 

(Democrat) to the United States Sen- 

ate, nor the election of A. V. Donahy 

(Democrat) over Carmi Thompson 

(Republican) as Governor, nor yet the 

smashing blow delivered by the voters 

to John Barleycorn. It was the elec- 
tion of a woman judge to the Supreme 

Court of the state. That this incred- 

ible thing would happen was foretold 

last April by Miss Rose Moriarty in a 

speech to the National League of Wom- 

en Voters Convention in Baltimore. 

“The women voters of Ohio, Republi- 

cans and Democrats, are going to unite 

to put Florence Allen on the Supreme 

Bench,” said Miss Moriarty at that time. 

There is no record that anybody else, 

not even Miss Allen herself, had ever 

dreamed of such a thing. But Rose 

Moriarty was the original “Florence 

Allen for judge” person. It was she 

who first proposed her for Common 

Pleas Judge in Cleveland in the spring 

of 1920, several months before the 

nineteenth amendment became a fact. 
And in the election that fall Flor- 
ence Allen was elected to the Common 

Pleas Court, the first woman in the 

world ever elected judge of a court of 

general jurisdiction and by the largest 
majority ever given to a judicial can- 
didate in Cuyahoga County. Two 
years later she is elected one of two 
from a field of five candidates to the 

Supreme Court of the State, again the 

first woman ever to be elected to a 

Supreme Court anywhere in the world, 

this time running 50,000 votes ahead 

of her nearest competitor, who is a 


to the farthest corners of the globe by 
that shifting mass of students who 
come, absorb it, and carry it forth. 

Miss Wilson’s mission here is to try 
to make sure that the library grows in 
usefulness in the future as it has grown 
in the past. In spite of the fact that 
they have been using it for nearly 
three years, they still do not see why 
it needs more money to be increasingly 
useful. As the work of the League 
grows, so the library must grow. And 
it is not only the political world, but 
all the people of all the countries that 
are benefited by the fact that the 
League has and must continue to have 
the best research material in the world. 
It is to the interest of everyone that 
the men who are running the affairs 
of the world shall have at hand all the 
facts concerning it. It should be pos- 
sible for everyone who wants such in- 
formation to find it there. 
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“They tell me”—Miss Wilson 
smiled as though it were a pleasant 
thing to hear, and perhaps true—~ that 
I would work with a library as a big 
center and a small League surround- 
ing it. Certainly a big League would 
be terribly handicapped if it had only 
a small library. The League supports 
us, but it can’t do any more. And that 
is where America can help. Ameri- 
can library methods, taught to an 
American, installed by an American, 
are furnishing the information which is 
helping to solve the worries of the 
world. 

* But we must be more useful. We 
need an adequate building, and we 
need a permanent maintenance fund 
large enough to insure our growth along 
our present lines. I have come home 
to tell Americans who believe in the 
League of Nations what an opportunity 
for serving it is here.” 


Great Achievement 


First Prize Election Story 
By Elizabeth J. Hauser 


Before the fall election the Woman 
Citizen offered three prizes for the three 
best stories of the most interesting and 
helpful thing done by women during the 
campaign. There was a splendid re- 
sponse and we wish we had room to 
publish ai least a dozen stories. The 
first prize was won, by unanimous 
vote, by Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, sec- 
retary of the National League of Women 
Voters, with the account of Judge Al. 
len’s campaign published here. The 
second prize goes to Mrs. Francis Todd 
H’ Doubler for the story of the cam paign 
that made Mrs. E. W. Bemis first woman 
commissioner of Cook County, and the 
third to Miss Sarah M. Gallaher, re- 
cently elected to the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives, for her story of “a 
political season in Cambria County.” 
We offer our congratulations to all the 
contestants, winners and others, and our 
(and your) heartfelt thanks to the three 
busy women who so kindly served as 
judges: Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Dr. 
Grace Raymond Hebard and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay. 


sitting member of the court and who 
was a candidate of the dominant po- 
litical party. That this could happen 
in Ohio two years after the vote was 
given to women is almost unbeliev- 
able. Those who know their woman 
suffrage history can’t quite believe it 
yet. 

Ohio has a non-partisan judiciary 
law which provides that the names of 
candidates for various courts shall be 
printed on one ballot and without party 
designation. But nominations are 
made in the party primaries unless a 
candidate chooses to be nominated by 
petition, which until Judge Allen’s ad- 


vent no candidate had chosen to do. 
Believing with all her heart that to be 
truly representative of the best interests 
of all the people the judiciary must 
be non-partisan and that it will not 
really be so until nominations as well 
as elections are non-partisan. she de- 
cided to become an independent can- 
didate nominated by petition. 

It required about 21,000 signatures 
of qualified voters to nominate and the 
petition must be filed with the Secre- 
tary of State sixty days betore  elec- 
tion. Early in September Judge Al- 
len’s sponsors filed that num- 
ber, 60 of the 88 counties being repre- 
sented. Bread cast upon the waters 
had returned after many days, for no 
one in Ohio had done more. few as 
much, to secure signatures to the initia- 
tive petitions for woman suffrage in 
1914 as had Miss Allen. The petitions 
were circulated by all sorts of women’s 
organizations. Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the W. C. T. U. 
and Y. W C. A., Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the D. A. R., the Council 
of Jewish Women, Leagues of Women 
Voters, fraternal organizations. farm 
women’s groups, all were active. When 
the petition work was finished some of 
these took active charge of the cam- 
paign in different communities. In 
others Florence Allen Clubs were or- 


twice 


ganized. It was really the petition 
workers who formed the nucleus of 


the self-directing organizations that did 
the work in the campaign which fol- 
lowed. 

What did they do? 
they made a house-to-house canvass to 
get out the vote as they had done to 
secure signatures. Very largely they 
made an intensive campaign to “cover” 


In some places 
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every women’s organization with Miss 
Allen’s literature. Men helped, of 
course. Three very eminent men spon- 
sored her candidacy at its inception, 
men were on her campaign fund com- 
mittee, some men circulated petitions, 
thousands signed them, but essentially 
it was a campaign of women, by women, 
for a woman. 

About the middle of September the 
Secretary of State, finding Judge Al- 
len’s petitions sufficient, declared her a 
nominee. A small room in a Cleveland 
hotel was then rented as headquarters 
and a woman manager was put in 
charge and a woman director went into 
the field. From this office the campaign 
literature was sent out, of which there 
were exactly two pieces: 1, the usual 
small card, 2, a letter size sheet, one 
side of which contained a brief history 
of Judge Allen’s career; no_ posters, 
practically no newspaper advertising. 
At the last an average of twenty-five 
letters were received daily asking for 
literature and inquiring how the writers 
(mostly women) could be of service. 
A trifle over $5,000 was raised, the con- 
tributions being principally from wom- 
en, and nearly all in comparatively 
small amounts. 

Judge Allen’s personal campaigning 
was confined to her vacation month, 
July, and to such speeches as she was 


able to make evenings and Sundays, for 
her work as Common Pleas Judge is 
very exacting and she did not neglect it 
for a single hour. Her Sunday meet- 
ings were usually held in churches, 
sometimes being the regular service, 
when she substituted for the minister, 
sometimes a union service in the after- 
noon or evening. She did not make 
a single speech which might not well 
have been a lecture in a high-grade 
course in citizenship. The purpose of 
government, the purpose of the courts. 
the responsibility of women to their 
country, with Olive Schreiner’s Second 
Dream in the Desert as a climax, con- 
stituted the speech as a rule. 

About a month before election, de- 
finite, concentrated opposition from 
partisan sources began. There were of 
course two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, nominated at the August primar- 
ies, all eminent gentlemen, contending 
with Judge Allen. Republican opposi- 
tion was more pronounced because the 
Republicans had the better organiza- 
tion everywhere. How many votes this 
opposition held for party nominees it 
is impossible to know. But that it had 
the effect of making some women party 
workers and scores of independent 
women redouble their efforts in Judge 
Allen’s behalf is beyond question. A 
group of Republican women represent- 
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ing largely the organization in various 
counties and the wives of candidates 
had a luncheon at a Columbus hotel 
and decided to go into the field against 
Judge Allen on the sole ground that 
she is an enrolled member of the 
Democratic party. Immediately pro- 
tests began going to Republican head- 
quarters from women members of coun- 
ty committees, and the independent 
women’s Republican Club of Cleveland 
promptly endorsed Judge Allen. So 
that if the Republican opposition was 
greater, the favorable reaction among 
Republican women was corresponding 
ly greater. The small strictly partisan 
group did not understand what the 
attitude and activities of the large: 
group made true, namely that while 
ordinary political methods may prevai! 
against other ordinary political meth. 
ods they cannot combat a crusade and 
this campaign was a crusade. 

The three outstanding factors in the 
result are what make it a matter of 
nation-wide importance, the most sig 
nificant event connected with Novem 
ber 7th, from the standpoint of that 
new day politics of which some of us 
dare dream. These factors are: 

The splendid vindication of the prin 
ciple of the non-partisan judiciary by 
the more than half million votes cast 

(Continued on page 27) 


Building Homes for Business Women 


HEN you grew up choosing to 

\\) play with tools and nails, rather 

than with dolls, why shouldn't 
you be a builder instead of a stenog- 
rapher or a teacher or something else 
equally ladylike? 

Perhaps Florence Kober never would 
have gotten farther in applying her 
building and architectural knowledge 
than to continue as a teacher of art in 
Pittsburgh schools—if it hadn’t been for 
the war. We hear a lot about what the 
war did for men. It did just as much 
for girls, in Miss Kober’s opinion. Not 
all of the younger generation figure out 
how it all happened, but those who were 
workers know that they are not going to 
be compressed into rutty jobs as they 
were a few years ago; while girls who 
have not worked before know that they 
are no longer satisfied just to put on 
clothes and adorn a ballroom. 

Florence Kober was one of the lucky 
ones who got to France. She jumped 
right out of the schoolroom when we 
went into the war and got a job as me- 
chanic of the first overseas unit sent 
across by the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. She got the 
job partly on the strength of having 
taken the evening course in building 
construction and electricity at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. the only 
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Florence Kober 


woman among nearly five thousand men 
students. Warned against entering the 
course because she would meet “ rough- 
necks,” she had not one unpleasant ex 
perience. That may have been due part- 
ly to her own impersonal attitude toward 
the men, as proof of which she offers 
the fact that today she cannot remember 
a single individual out of her classes. 
Perhaps those who were getting up the 
Overseas Unit thought that impersonal- 
ity would be a valuable asset in a girl 
who was to work with thousands of sol- 
diers. Anyway, she got the job and for 
months wore overalls and shouldered 
planks and bossed a gang of German 


prisoners and their French guard, who 
put up the hospital barracks. 

Then it was all over. The girl who 
had done that work couldn’t go back 
to teaching in a schoolroom. First she 
tried to be an automobile saleswoman. 
Always believing in striking high, she 
went to one of the biggest and best man- 
ufacturers, but he said there were no 
women in the business in the East and 
he “couldn’t afford to pioneer.” She 
tried several building firms and was 
laughed at and told that “ if we take the 
trouble to train you, you'll be married 
in a year.” An architect told her that 
—*“*a woman in my office would com- 
pletely destroy its spirit.” Then she was 
almost accepted by one of the biggest 
electrical firms. She was to draw plans 
and color them and make them look 
pretty like the little pictures the foreign 
men send over to compete with our dull- 
looking blacks and whites. The chief 
executive had to confirm her appoint- 
ment and he flatly declined. “ A man 
would be so much more definite,” he 
said. 

When Miss Kober felt herself well on 
the way to the poorhouse, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association offered 
her work and she soon became assistant 
building manager at the central branch 

(Continued on page 29) 
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How Much Prohibition for England? 


REAT BRITAIN, this winter, is 

to be the scene of a strenuous 

temperance campaign amongst 
all classes of the community. Many 
influential British temperance societies, 
with their hundreds of local branches, 
are definitely pledged to abolition of 
the liquor traffic, in addition to numer- 
cus sectional bodies representing vary- 
ing aspects of restrictive legislation. 
The coming campaign will seek to unite 
tese bodies in one concerted onslaught 
ogainst a common foe. 

The Women Voters’ League for Li- 
censing Reform, which has _ recently 
held its inaugural meeting in England, 

ppears, therefore, at an opportune 
moment, its chief object being to rouse 
sritish women voters to a sense of their 
civie responsibility in this matter. This 
League has on its committee Lady As- 
itor, Miss Lena Ashwell, the well-known 
ictress and social reformer, Mrs. H. B. 
Irving. Miss B. Picton-Turberville, and 
other prominent women keen on prog- 
ress and social reform. It is pledged 
to support the Liquor (Popular Con- 
trol) Bill, which Lady Astor introduced 
into the British House of Commons. 

A Well-Trained Leader 

Its very capable Organizing Secre- 
tary is Miss Mabel Cotterell, O.B.E.. 
formerly organizer and speaker on be- 
half of the Women’s National Commit- 
tee to secure state purchase and con- 
trol of the liquor trade. Miss Cotterell 
was Lady Superintendent of the Wel- 
fare Department of H. M. Factory at 
Gretna during the war, where she ac- 
complished the stupendous task of su- 
pervising eleven thousand munition 
girls engaged in making cordite. some 
six thousand of whom were housed 
in Government hostels and bungalows 
under her care during the three and 
one half years the factory was at work. 
With the hel» of a staff of two hundred 
men and women Miss Cotterell catered 
for the home life and leisure hours of 
this vast army of girls, by means of 
clubs, concerts. dramatic and musical 
societies, maintained by the mutual ef- 


forts of both munition workers and 
factory staff. Miss Cotterell told me 
that her present work was “child’s 


play” compared with the Gretna period. 

“The dangers of alcohol.” said Miss 
Cotterell, “are no longer the monopoly 
of religious bodies and Sunday-school 
tracts. Among the medical fraternity 
doctors are pronouncing impartial ver- 
dicts on its nature and effects. In the 
industrial sphere experts are gauging 
its influence on output and efficiency. 
In the political world statesmen are 
debating legislative measures in prac- 
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tically every country of the civilized 
world. Prohibition is now in force in 
the United States, in most of Canada, in 
Norway, Finland, Iceland, West New 
Guinea, Samoa, Greenland, the Faroe 
Islands, and Russia (as far as any law 
obtains there), whilst some form of 
local option. obtains in Australia, New 
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Zealand, Scotland. South Africa, In- 
dia, Ceylon, Poland and Sweden, and 
agitations in favor of temperance re- 
form are being carried on in Germany. 
France, Austria, and Japan. 

“The drink question,” continued Miss 
Cotterell, “from its very nature and 
its close connection with home life, is 
pre-eminently a woman’s question. Long 
before women became politically en- 
franchised in any country they were 
actively in favor of temperance legisla- 
tion, and now they are voters their in- 
fluence in this direction is still more 
marked. Little wonder that the brew- 
ers have always been amongst the most 
hostile opponents of woman suffrage! 
Indeed, it seems to me that just as 
women. during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, were occupied with 
the struggle for political emancipation. 
so the early years of the twentieth will 
see them actively contesting against the 
racial poison of alcohol—an equally 
severe conflict. 

‘Here in this country we have a large 
body of progressive women voters who 
have been working strenuously in the 
cause of temperance for many years 
past, and we can also congratulate our- 
selves that both our splendid women 
M. P.’s are wholeheartedly on the side 
of reform in the present licensing 
laws.” 

It should be explained. however, 
that English people have peculiar diff- 
culties to contend against in the liquor 
problem. Great Britain is the only 
country in the world which suffers from 
vested interests in the drink trade, the 
direct consequence of the Balfour Act 


of 1904. Another very real obstacle to 
Great Britain going “dry” is the pe- 
culiarity of its climate. Its cold damp- 
ness has made the use (and abuse) of 
intoxicants much more a national habit 
than in more sunny countries, while the 
British working man looks on his glass 
of beer as an important part of his 
dietary. The British nation is also 
handicapped at present by its House of 
Commons, which is terribly reactionary 
upon this subject, a number of its mem- 
hers being actually connected with the 
drink trade, whilst many other mem- 
bers are indirectly connected with it. 
The country’s best hopes for the fu- 
ture rest with the children, but even 
here, though the Board of Education 
has issued an excellent syllabus of 
temperance teaching, it is not always 
enforced by the local authorities, es- 
pecially where the trade has secured 
representation on school committees 
and town councils. 

Vested interests in this country, 
however, received a big blow during 
the late war, when the benefits of the 
Liquor Control Board, and the magnifi- 
cent success of the Carlisle experimen’ 
in public ownership struck home to the 
British public. and roused it to the ad- 
vantages which would accrue if disin- 
terested ownership of the liquor trade 
took the place of private interest, as 
in the past. The British Government. 
at that crisis. was within an ace of 
taking over the whole manufacture and 
supply of liquor thronghout England 
and Wales. Miss Cotterell is able to 
speak with first-hand knowledge of the 
success of the Carlisle system of state 
management, for the welfare work at 
Gretna eventually extended as far as 
Carlisle, and she was thus enabled to 
study the conditions in that city both 
before and after the inauguration of 
state control. 


Lady {stor’s Bill 


“There is no doubt the Government 
lost a great opportunity by not en- 
forcing state control all over the coun- 
try.” said Miss Cotterell, “but Lady 
Astor’s Bill. fortunately, provides a 
second opportunity for public owner- 
ship. Local option forms the principal 
theme of the bill. but. whereas in for- 
mer temperance legislation the choice 
lay between no license and no change, 
a third alternative is here put forward, 
viz., reorganization of the trade, some- 
what after the same manner as the 
Carlisle experiment. If an area votes 
for reorganization a central board of 
management, bearing to parliament the 
same relation as the Port of London 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Kditorially Speaking 





Big Politics 
Last in the series “ How to Be a Good Citizen” 


GOOD Citizen is one whose friends and neighbors will 

say at his death that he compelled his community to 

move onward. That community may be his Election 
District, where elections are cleaner because of his leader- 
ship, voters more understanding and discussions so free and 
democratic that the system has proved infectious. The com- 
munity may be his City, where he has pushed forward any 
one of a hundred needed reforms to lift the common welfare 
to a higher plane and make life sweeter. His community 
may be the state where his insistent question, “ Which way 
lies the greatest good for the greatest number? ”—in party 
councils, legislature or administration chamber has set de- 
velopment on the right track. His community may be the 
great Nation, where to a thousand fulcrums he may apply 
the lever of his question, “Which way lies the greatest 
good? ~ and thus lift politics thereby to nobler action. His 
community may be the entire world, where God’s children, 
black, white, yellow and brown now look with suspicion 
upon each other; where nationalities of the same race and 
religion are still filled with mutual hate and distrust. 

There is need for the Good Citizen in each sphere and 
plenty of work to do, but because the field is larger and the 
Citizen must be superman to lead the way, the call of World 
politics is loudest, and least apt to receive many responses. 

How this battered old world does need a political savior, 
one who can embrace in his understanding all the races and 
nationalities, recognize their problems, and lead them toward 
eventual union. He who can supplant the old rule in inter- 
national politics, “ Might makes Right,” by the more enlight- 
ened “Right makes Might” will be that savior, blessed 
ever after by all mankind. 

It is well nigh impossible in these days of steamships and 
railroad trains, daily papers and wireless telegraphy, to 
realize that Columbus after several trips to the Western 
World actually died without knowing that he had found a 
mighty double continent. It is even more amazing that only 
four hundred and twenty-nine years ago, or fourteen genera- 
tions, the world believed that he had merely opened a west- 
ern route to India. 

It followed that ships of Spain, Portugal, England, France 
and Holland sailed forth upon the quest of strange lands, 
gold and commerce. Wherever they found land they planted 
the flag of their country upon it, claimed it in the name 
of their sovereign and declared any people who might be 
living there at the time subjects of their king. These nations 
challenged each other and lost and gained territory large 
enough to accommodate empires in a day’s battle. The im- 
perializing of the world grew fast and the powers of Europe 
became suspicious and jealous of each other. All were 
obsessed with the idea of world dominion and wars followed, 
possessions being parcelled out with the terms of peace. 

In time the United States caught the fever and wrested a 
vast territory from Mexico and captured outpost islands of 
the oceans east and west. 

When the new continents of North and South America 
and Australia had been divided, European competitors turned 
to Africa—sparsely settled—and shared it among them- 
selves. They then turned to Asia—over populated—and 
grabbing here and there secured control, by fair means and 
foul, of sixteen millions of square miles or sixty per cent. 
of its territory. 

The results of these centuries of land grabbing and people 
baiting are clear and startling. The estimated population 





of the world is approximately 1,700,000,000. Of these 
600,000,000 are white, or not quite one-third of the total. 
yet they control five-sixths of the earth’s habitable surface. 

The Caucasian race, numbering less than one-third of the 
world’s population, occupies or controls all the continental 
Jand surface in the world except two small spots in Africa 
and 679,000,000 square miles in Asia. In the jealous and 
competitive ambitions bound up in that fact lie hidden the 
secret causes of the Great War which filled the world with 
horror. When the war ended the Caucasians had increased 
their holdings in Asia by 100,000 square miles! In these 
two facts lie sprouting the seeds of certain political trouble 
in the future, if not another world war. 

One thing may be set down as an axiom: no peoples lik 
an overlord, however benevolent. Another thing equall, 
axiomatic is that the overlord always believes his own race 
superior and his rule best for the people ruled; the ruled 
people never admit either claim. There is incipient re- 
bellion all the world around in consequence, and in Europe 
where the small peoples have been played like pawns on 
the board of politics from time immemorial there is sullen 
irritation in each group which did not get its independence 
under the Versailles Treaty. The problem of bringing order 
out of the European chaos seems too great for any human 
to solve, yet the quarrel of John Smith and Bill Jones in 
the Election District over a line fence, when multiplied. 
becomes the Franco-German irrepressible conflict. 

From the tables of international conferences these prob- 
lems will reach back to the Nation, the State and the little 
Election District, for the money of half Europe has become 
nearly worthless and extensive industry and commerce are 
practically impossible. Each nation lives by its production 
and commerce and when one nation fails, all the others 
suffer. 

Do not fail to keep daily watch over the great events in 
Europe; for super Good Citizens of whatever nation, striv- 
ing to bring peace, order and living conditions out of the 
confusion there, will need the aid of all classes in all the na- 
tions, who understand and are not afraid. 

The Business of being a Good Citizen means crusading 
for the common welfare, for clean intelligent elections in the 
little home District, honest, sincere legislation in the State 
and Nation, uncontrolled by selfish interests. It means the 
eventual abolition of war in the world and strikes in the 
nation, with education, training for understanding every- 
where compulsory, and with facilities provided in plenty. 
A big program! Aye, but one which will be carried out 
when there are good and understanding citizens enough. 
A little time, applied energy, and faith, mixed with a boun- 
tiful supply of optimism, and those who come after will 
receive the benefit of the complete aim fulfilled. 

To sum up: (1) Habituate yourself to ask concerning 
every political issue which way lies the public welfare. (2) 
Train your mind to seize upon the big things in politics and 
to ignore the inconsequential. (3) Join a party. (4) Learn 
to know the people and to have faith in them. (5) Or- 
ganize yourself into a working political force and begin 
in the Election District. (6) Learn that every political 
problem in World or State is but a magnified Election Dis- 
trict episode, and that the greatest need in the political world 
is to train nations to respect each other’s line fences. 

Be hard boiled when your party is right and yellow when 
it is not. Never flinch before the truth even though it reflects 
upon your own party. Get over the notion that all the 
wisdom and virtue is on your side. Know politics; enjoy 
politics—CarrRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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New Year Resolutions 


OR its New Year pledge, the Citizen repeats here its 
policy—the things it stands for, with a recommendation 
to its readers to adopt it for their own 1923 resolutions: 

The removal of all political, legal and economic disabil- 
ities of women; but with the preservation and increase of 
protective legislation for women in the interests of the 
race. 

The protection of children by an adequate Child Labor 
Law. 

A living wage, and decent living conditions as the basis of 
sound citizenship for both men and women. 

The furthering of measures to reduce illiteracy, and to 
raise the standards of education. 

The return of the government to the hands of the gov- 
erned—by retention and improvement of the direct pri- 
mary; by opposition to domination of politics by bosses 
and by money interests. 

The full constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press 
and assembly. 

The teaching of civic morality in the public schools, stress- 
ing individual responsibility of every citizen for the 
government. 

The obligation of women to exercise all the functions of 
citizenship, from voting to office-holding, with special em- 
phasis on legislative office. The Citizen is non-partisan, 
concerned with the increase of women’s influence in all 
the political parties. 

The enforcement of the Prohibition law. 

An equal moral standard for men and women. 

The entrance of the United States into a League of Nations. 
The promotion of world peace through progressive dis- 
armament, international cooperation, international gov- 
ernment control of manufacture and use of munitions, 
outlawry of war by international law. 


Hope Ahead 


E haven’t any one dramatic and thrilling hope with 

which to enter 1923—such as the new promise of 

disarmament through international agreement that 
launched us into last year. But it is fair to say that we have 
that same hopeful assurance still. Many will tell us that 
the “ babe of cooperative peace” we talked about a year 
ago is a stunted child, with nothing to show for a whole 
year’s existence. It is true that the treaties resulting from 
the armament conference have not been fully ratified; true 
that the nations’ military appropriations are still too high 
for us to see peace clearly beyond them; but it is also true 
that a halt has been called to the mad race of competitive 
armaments, and that is too big a thing for cheap cynicism. 

Besides, though it can’t be proved by weight and measure. 
it is certain that the volume of sentiment for disarmament 
has grown greatly during the year. More and more groups 
are making it their business to deepen and widen that sen- 
timent. Suggestions are constantly made to extend the idea. 
Through the press and other agencies more and more infor- 
mation about national armaments, the possibilities of co- 
operation to disarm, and international relations in general, 
are penetrating our ignorance. Women’s work to create dis- 
armament sentiment in this country alone during 1922 is 
solid, substantial, and worth thinking of often, over against 
the war in the Near East that has blackened the year and the 
slowness of the nations in real reduction of arms. 

Another strong ray of hope reaching forward to 1923 is 
the new, gradual movement of the United States toward in- 
ternational cooperation along other lines—through a closer 
approach to at least the humanitarian concerns of the League 
of Nations. Even yet we have made no strong, unequivocal 
gesture of help toward Europe; we have added a tariff wall 
to her obstacles; conference after conference still fails, with 
the United States looking on—at Lausanne our “ observer ” 
was doing his Christmas shopping while others were arrang- 
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ing the world’s vital affairs—but the signs nevertheless are 
encouraging. And not the least encouraging among the 
factors in the new movement is the pressure exerted on our 
government by church people. Some new leaven is at work 
when bishops of orthodox denominations, so long schooled 
to “no interference in politics,” speak up again and again 
to urge our government’s duty of international cooperation. 

Coming to national affairs, only a truly “ hard-boiled ~ 
partisan will refuse to see cheer ahead in the breaking down 
of rigid party lines and the rebellion on both sides against 
old guard machine regularity. Whether or riot one wants a 
new party; whether or not one “follows” any particular 
progressive leader, one must be grateful for signs that the 
people are taking a sharpened interest in their own govern- 
ment, and that acceptance is ceasing to be a virtue. 

One would be a determined, not to say fatuous, optimist 
who would pretend to look back over the past year in the 
world’s history and see it bathed in rosy light. But that’s 
no reason to deny the bright spots. One would be equally 
fatuous to say that 1923 looks lovely and easy. But it’s 
in our hands at any rate, and chock-full of opportunity. 


Nothing New 
N THE new year, bills to make women eligible for jury 
duty will be introduced in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 
The measure will doubtless be opposed as an innovation. 
But there is nothing new under the sun. 

The foilowing is copied verbatim from the court papers for 
1695, on file in the Salem (Mass.) court house: 

Benerly, ye 9th of May, 1695. Wee whose names are under- 
written being summoned by Constable Iacob Griggs, by vertue 
of a Warrent from Tim’o Lindall, Coron’r, to Sitt as a lury 
of Inquest on the body of a child suddenly dead in Benerly. 
& In performance thereof wee have veiwed the said Body and 
according to our best understanding & information that the 
said child dyed of a convolltion ffitt or such Like fitt & In 
such a fhitt might roull under its mother, Ruth Haskoll, & be 
smothered, & soe came by its death as wittness our hands the 
Daye & yeare above written. Dorothy Baylie, Abigall Stone. 
Elizabeth Corning, Abigall Hill, Sarah Herrick, Mary Elyott. 
Mary Patch, Mary Gage, Mary Hardye, Debrough Morgan. 
Elizabeth Elenwood, Bethyah Louett. 

This document proves that women in Massachusetts. at 
least, were serving as jurors 227 years ago.—A. S. B. 


Lady Astor Scores 
NE factor in Lady Astor’s recent re-election to Parlia- 
ment is worthy of special consideration by American 
women. 

The opposing candidate, Dr. Bayley, was a strong advocate 
of the endeavor to make vice safe (hygienically) by providing 
young men with “ preventive packets’ of medicaments—a 
system which Secretary Daniels abolished in our navy during 
the war on the ground that it was demoralizing. Dr. Bayley 
was prominent in an association for pushing this movement. 
and he made it a plank in his campaign platform. Lady Astor 
took the other side, and the women backed her up. She was 
as desirous as anyone else that the health of young English- 
men should be protected, but not at the expense of their 
morals. This is a subject on which Englishwomen feel very 
strongly, and the issue is said to have influenced a large num- 
ber of votes.—A. S. B. 


Salaams 


UITE a number of us need to start the new year with 

apologies to Japan. By the thousand we did not be- 

lieve she would fulfill her word to return Shantung 
to China, and blamed Mr. Wilson for having “ faith in Japan 
and her promises.” But bag and baggage Japanese troops 
moved out of Kiaochau on December 10 and the civil and 
military administration was turned over to China. Japan 
has made good, and acknowledgments are due.—V. R. 
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Is the Woman Vote 
Sentimental ? 


By CorneLia JAMES CANNON 


HE defeat in two states at the last 
election of the referendum to pro- 
hibit scientific experiment on ani- 

mals—by a vote of three to one in Cali- 
fornia (the second time the proposal has 
been rejected by the voters of that 
state), and by a vote of six to one in 
Colorado—is evidence of the intelli- 
gence of the women of those states. The 
opponents of suffrage for women have 
always contended that their political 
action would be entirely dictated by 
their emotions. The referendum in 
question dealt with a subject upon 
which it is popularly assumed that 
women are easily stampeded, viz. the 
possible suffering of dumb animals. 
But the action taken at the election 
shows that women as well as men are 
able to make discriminating judgments. 

Women, as the custodians of the chil- 
dren of the community, are profoundly 
aware of the pressing need for more 
knowledge about the diseases to which 
the young are subject, and for beiter 
methods of cure. The result of the 
election in those two states shows that 
the women of the country are as well 
able as the men to weigh evidence and 
to balance one value against another in 
matters so essential to the welfare of 
the race as the health of the next gen- 
eration. The choice lay in their minds 
between the suffering and death of lit- 
tle children—victims of diseases whose 
cause and treatment were unknown— 
and the use of a few animals in scien- 
tific institutions, under strict laboratory 
regulation, by competent research men, 
in the effort to reduce and in so far as 
possible to eliminate, the diseases which 
mutilate and destroy the young and old 
alike. : 

Who can appreciate as well as women 
the blessing of animal experimentation 
when they realize that it has reduced 
the deaths of mothers in childbirth 
from five in a hundred to one in twelve 
hundred and fifty? Those tragic 
mothers who have lost children through 
the agonizing suffocation of diphtheria 
do not feel that the scales are evenly 
balanced when on the one pan are 
placed a few guinea pigs and on the 
other the beloved babies perishing for 
lack of air. 

All values are relative. If we women, 
or the men either, had our way, there 
would be no sickness or suffering in 
the world. But since that is not to be, 
we must make our choice between the 


use for experiment (and the possible 
suffering) of a few hundreds of ani- 
mals, and the helpless going down to 
death of those we love because of men- 
aces from which more knowledge could 
protect us. 

The women who made the decision at 
the voting booth had learned to trust 
their doctors with their lives and the 
lives of those dear to them. They 
recognized that it was unreasonable not 
to yield to the leaders of the profession 
the same faith they accorded to the fol- 
lowers. They had found wherever they 
investigated that the strict rules adopted 
in every laboratory in the country 
where animal experimentation is car- 
ried on are designed to protect the ani- 
mals, to assure the use of anesthetics, 
to allow no experiment causing suffer- 
ing to be performed without the con- 
sent of the director of the laboratory, 
and to carry out in the laboratory, as 
in the world outside, the principles of 
humanity which characterize the en- 
lightened ethics of the medical profes- 
sion. 

It is not alone, however, through the 
use of the ballot that the women of the 
country are disproving the accusation 
of sentimentality and over-emotion- 
alism, made by those who were un- 
willing to admit them to full citizen- 
ship. In December, 1921, the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs passed the following resolution: 
“Whereas it is impossible to estimate 
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the number of persons alive today who 
owe their existence to the application 
of methods—preventive or remedial— 
made possible through scientific experi- 
mentation on animals; be it resolved 
that the Federation, in gratitude to med- 
ical science for past discoveries, bene- 
ficial both to humanity and to animals, 
go on record as favoring the continu- 
ance of medical research through ani- 
mal experimentation.” In October, 
1922, the State Federation of Pennsy]l- 
vania Women passed a similar resolu- 
‘ion, ending with the words: “ We be- 
lieve that such beneficent researches 


should be continued and encouraged.” 

Other organizations of women, both 
political and social, will undoubtedly 
follow suit and free us forever from 
the threat of those who would cut us 
off from this source of amelioration for 
the suffering of man and beast alike. 
Our women have demonstrated, not that 
they are without emotion, but that their 
emotion is the servant and not ‘he 
master of their intelligence. 


° 
Speaking of Freedom 
By EvizaBetH K. PHELPS STOKE: 

NLESS the Citizen has unlimited 
white paper, it is a serious mat- 
ter to invite discussion of Tis 

Freedom, or any other kind of freedom. 

* Freedom ” is one of our most popuiar 

national irritations. “Freedom” down 

here in Washington is expressed by an 
indecent display of silk stockings and 
cigarette smoke in the recesses of fash- 
ionable hotels. “Freedom” in New 
York may mean merely getting out of 


the house once a month while /is 
mother comes to stay with the chil- 
dren. The mental “ freedom ” which A. 
S. M. Hutchinson cries is a kind of 


esthetic independence, something which 
may demand a new sphere of interest. 
But it is misnamed. There is no such 
thing as absolute freedom for women 
or for men in this old world. 

Men, on the whole, are much more 
tied down than are women. The burden 
of responsibility which they accept, 
without a world-wide propaganda to 
change it, is an onerous, nerve-racking 
thing—the gas bills, the rent bill, the 
taxes, gasoline for the car, fertilizer 
for the garden, life insurance, pew rent, 


clothes, food, doctors’ bills, charities, 
civic obligations. In the Hutchinson 


sense, a man hasn’t a chance in the 
world to breathe a free, untrammeled, 
economically independent breath. What 
he would like to do would be to 
shoulder these responsibilities upon 
Atlas, and be a collector of trout flies. 
or first editions, manage the Red Cross. 
or be a minister of the Gospel in some 
appreciative heathen country. Instead. 
he plugs down to the hardware counter, 
or to one million seven hundred thou- 
sand index cards recording a collection 
of deadly uninteresting black marks. 
No, I haven’t any use for this prop- 
aganda for “freedom” for women. 
Once born, you are in for it, and if 
you are any kind of a person, you go 
ahead and use every minute of your 
time for the best purposes, consistent 
with your circumstances. And if you 
do tuck in a philosophic thought, or 
a few hours at a profession, or at plea- 
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sure, when you can, you will be sur- 
prised what headway can be made by 
accumulated odd moments. (I write 
this with one eye on the bassinet; for 
I have explained to the drowsy occu- 
pant that it will kindly go to sleep for 
at least an hour as I now wish to have 
a thought or two about “ freedom.”) 

For some, life may be so arranged 
that there will be eight full hours to 
spare which can be devoted to labor 
dignified by the title of a “ position.” 
Others may have a four-hour period. 
Others, one hour. There are mighty 
few daily schedules that would not pro- 
vide a few minutes for the person who 
wants to go along with politics and cur- 
rent affairs. Use this time. Make it 
pay. Realize that it is time that easily 
could be consumed in nervously pacing 
the house looking after those who are 
looking after something else, or in 
idling. 

Of course, there are practicalities and 
common-sense situations. The mother 
of a family who has no one to help her 
cannot go out and leave the house in 
charge of a six-months’ old daughter. 
But in her confinement, she can find 
odd moments when she can read and 
study for the work she may be able to 
do later. For until the race is re- 
created, mothers will be saddled with 
a prime obligation—to see to it that 
the family is reared according to the 
best ideals. But there is a “ freedom ” 
even in this confinement. As I said, 
this occupant of the bassinet can be 
trained to sleep. Moreover, its little 
life never stands still; a few years, and, 
if necessary, it can go along to school 
while mother goes to work. But all 
this assumes that “ married” freedom 
is different from that of a single per- 
son. A husband, or a wife, always has 
the other member to consider. Both 
should have their individual develop- 
ment, spheres which rotate around the 
home, the center of all things common 
to them both. 


° 
On Trial 
By Grace RayMonpD HEBARD 

N a recent questionnaire in regard to 

“educating with. respect to our 

laws” appeared the followirg: 
“What sort of education are the young 
people of your community receiving as 
to respect for the laws?” “In what re- 
spect are your law-enforcing officials 
held?” ‘Shall we turn the job of 
law enforcement over to some interested 
group and give up democracy as a 
failure?’ Pertinent questions are these 
when public opinion is so apathetic that 
special officers have to be appointed to 
watch those who have been elected to 
maintain law and order. Why is it that 
three to six times as many more candi- 
dates ran in our recent primary elec- 
tions for the office of sheriff than for any 
other office—the most hazardous posi- 
tion on any county ticket, with salary 


not exceeding that of any other county 
officer? A lamentable lack of respect for 
law, open ridicule of law-enforcing of- 
fices and flagrant violation of the eigh- 
teenth amendment of our Constitution 
make one ask “Is our Constitution on 
trial?” “Are our officers superior to 
the laws that they have been elected to 
enforce?” 

If the nineteenth amendment were as 
openly and defiantly ignored as has 
been the eighteenth amendment during 
the years since its adoption, what would 
have been the attitude of the millions of 
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women who exercised their right of 
franchise on November seventh—if, ap- 
pearing at the polls, they were taunt- 
ingly informed that the judges of elec- 
tions had decided that the amendment 
granting women suffrage did not meet 
with the approval of the people of the 
district and as a consequence no woman 
vote would be recorded? Suppose one 
of our states, through officials, should 
decide that the election of a United 
States Senator by popular vote did not 
express the wishes of the voters to such 
a degree as would election by the legis- 
lature, that the seventeenth amendment 
did not work to the interests of the peo- 
ple of said state. Would women for one 
moment tolerate disenfranchisement 
through this form of Constitutional in- 
terpretation? They would not. Would 
our Senate ever admit to its member- 
ship a person chosen otherwise than in 
accordance with the seventeenth amend- 
ment? It would not. 

If our Congress should enact laws 
“respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion,” our first amendment would for- 
ever safeguard our individual form of 
religious service, until the amendment 
was repealed, repealed by the same 
process by which it was made. In this 
day and generation no one questions 
the full force and effect of the first 
amendment as one of our basic, funda- 
mental laws, the non-enforcement of 
which would deprive one of a primary 
principle of freedom. Is the first amend- 
ment of our Constitution to be more 
choice, more sacred as a law, than is 
the tenth, eighteenth, last or any other 
of the nineteen amendments? 

In the last analysis of the enforcement 
of a law, especially one so far-reaching 
and important as a Constitutional 
amendment, there cannot possibly be 


such a thing as a compromise with self 
or the law as given to us in the form ot 
a Constitutional amendment. If one 
amendment can be so openly violated, 
winked at, as the one relating to prohibi- 
tion, why not with equal propriety all 
of our amendments, which are just as 
much a part of our Constitution as are 
the several articles and sections of this 
original governmental document? Why 
any laws? 
In the days of the millennium. when 
human acts will not be regulated by en- 
actment, when murder is unknown, 
when vice is no more, when sin no 
longer exists and children are no longer 
exploited, laws, regulations and consti- 
tutions will be relegated to the discard. 
In the meantime we are having abun- 
dance of time to work toward that im- 
possible perfection by enacting laws, 
adopting constitutional amendments, 
and enforcing standards of conduct, the 
violation of which subjects the offender 
to a prescribed form of punishment. Let 
the punishment fit the crime. If fines 
are not effective, as they certainly do 
not seem to be in cases of bootlegging 
and automobile speeding, then by all 
means, irrespective of race, sex, color, 
or previous servitude, land the offender 
behind prison bars where he may iso- 
lateély meditate upon the majesty of the 
law. During this interval of self-exam- 
ination, the rest of the world may joy- 
fully journey on in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 


ALL IN Favor PLEASE Rise 

T this moment of looking for- 

ward, we want to look back long 

enough to thank our Contributing 
Editors for their kind helpfulness dur- 
ing the past year, and to wish for them 
in 1923 enough extra success and hap- 
piness to compensate. We realize fully 
how great a sacrifice these extremely 
busy women make, and we wish to ex- 
press to them here for our readers as 
well as ourselves a heartfelt vote of 
thanks. Nothing is more important to 
the Woman Citizen than the frank, free 
expression of opinion by these women 
leaders of thought and action, which 
makes the Citizen a forum for discus- 
sion. Sometimes we agree, sometimes 
we don’t—though that isn’t often. Oc- 
casionally a subject presented for dis- 
cussion has made us gasp a bit—won- 
dering what you would say; but always 
you have met it splendidly. At that, 
we should very much like more talking 
back—both among the editors them- 
selves and among the readers in com- 
ment on the editorials. In which con- 
nection we might announce that in an 
early issue Mrs. St. Clair Moss, Mis- 
souri candidate for Congress, will re- 
view the challenge to organized women 
made by Mrs. Freudenberger in a recent 
issue. Also we are glad to announce 
that Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of Education in Colo- 
rado, has joined our staff—EbpiTors. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 
RESIDENT HARDING, in his message to the Congress 
at the beginning of the short session, clearly set forth the 
attitude of the Administration on two pending Federal 
measures. which the National League is supporting. The pro- 
ponents of legislation in the interest of children were greatly 
encouraged on hearing the President unequivocally endorse 
a child-labor amendment. The President said:, 

“Closely related to this problem of education is the abolition of 
child labor. Twice Congress has attempted the correction of the 
evils incident to child employment. ‘The decision of the Supreme 
Court has put this problem outside the proper domain of Federal 
regulation until the Constitution is so amended as to give the 
Congress indubitable authority. I recommend the submission of 
such an amendment.” 

The Committee on Living Costs heard with interest the 
President's reference to co-operative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, when he said: 

“There are necessary studies of great problems which Congress 
might well initiate. The wide spread between production costs and 
prices which consumers pay concerns every citizen of the Republic. 
It contributes very largely to the unrest in agriculture and must 
stand sponsor for much against which we inveigh in that familiar 
term—the high cost of living. No one doubts the excess is trace- 
able to the levy of the middleman, but it would be unfair to charge 
him with all responsibility before we appraise what is exacted of 
him by our modernly complex life. We have attacked the prob- 
lem on one side by the promotion of co-operative marketing, and 
we might well inquire into the benefits of co-operative buying. Ad- 
mittedly, the consumer is much to blame himself, because of his 
prodigal expenditure and his exaction of service, but Government 
might well serve to point the way of narrowing the spread of 
price, especially between the production of goods and its con- 
sumption.” 

To date there have been thirteen measures introduced in 
Congress proposing an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding that the Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit 
the labor of children. Sub-committees of the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committees will consider the measures. 

The bill carrying the appropriations for the Children’s 
Bureau and for the Women’s Bureau passed the House and 
the Senate early in the short session. Some concern was felt 
over the amount of the appropriation for administering the 
Maternity and infancy act, as the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended a reduction of $440,000 under the amount speci- 
fied in the Sheppard-Towner Act. The reduction was restored 
in the House Appropriations Committee, however, and the 
bill passed with provision for the full amount specified in the 
Act, $1,240,000.00. An increase of $5,000 over the last ap- 
propriation was granted the Women’s Bureau. 

Sterling-Towner—S. 1252—H. R. 7.—Creating a Depart- 
ment of Education, etc.: Senator Borah, chairman of the Com- 





mittee on Education, has appointed a sub-committee to con- 
sider the bill, naming Senator Sterling chairman. 

Sterling-Lehlbach, S. 13—H. R. 8928—For Reclassification 
of the Federal Civil Service. The sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has been holding hearings this 
week. The bill was favorably reported out by the Civil 
Service Committee and was sent to the sub-committee (under 
special rule) for consideration of salary schedules. It is 
hoped that an early report will be made as the sub-committee 
has had the bill since February, 1922. 

There is no change to report in the status of the following bills: 

Kahn-Jones, H.R.11490: Providing for the transfer of the work 
of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board to the Department 
of Justice. 

Voigt, H.R.8086: The filled milk bill. 

Fess Amendment, H.R.21: To the Smith-Hughes Act, to increase 
appropriations for home economics, eté. 

Fess-Capper, H.R.22, $.416 Providing aid to states for the physi- 
cal education of children. 

Ball, S.1616: For the elimination of prostitution in the District 
of Coluinbia. 

Capper-Focht, H.R.7038, $.2040: Providing for compulsory school 
attendance in the District of Columbia. 


The League’s New Book 

XECUTIVES today use “ work-organizers,” a flat filing- 

case with compartments labeled according to every sub- 
ject with which the executive deals. Every letter, every mem- 
orandum goes into this “ organizer ”’ file, tabulated and ready 
for reference. A “ thought-organizer ” is the term which has 
been applied to the “ Outline of Government in the United 
States,” an eighty-four page pamphlet written by Raymond 
Moley, in collaboration with Helen M. Rocca, educational 
director of the Division of Training for Citizenship of the 
National League. Clearly, concisely, and in language easily 
understood, the publication puts into brief form the essential 
facts about government and politics in the United States. It 
seeks (to quote the Foreword) to put the facts of government 
into their proper perspective, to show the relation of one set 
of facts to another, and to indicate the various topics that be- 
long in a study of citizenship. 

The book is written in eight chapters of from three to six 
pages each; free government in the United States, forms of 
government, public control of government, government in 
terms of service, law and the courts, regulation of business by 
government, financing the government, and the law and gov- 
ernment of the world. 

The book may be used as the basis for eight study discus- 
sion periods, or any one of the eight may be expanded into a 
separate course. An appendix to the book carries suggestions 
for its use by study groups. This is followed by questions on 
the text of each chapter and by questions for general discus- 
sion. A dictionary of one hundred political, legal, and eco- 
nomic terms frequently used and as frequently misunderstood. 
is one of the valuable features of the book, which is made 
complete by its copy of the Constitution of the United States. 

The science of government is an ever-changing one. It is 
highly experimental. Political wisdom, which shapes govern- 
ment, is unstable, following winding and devious courses, and 
the reforms of today may tomorrow be rejected by friend and 
enemy alike. To the woman who seeks to steer an intelligent 
course amid propaganda and short-cut reforms, Mr. Moley’s 
book will provide a true “ thought-organizer,” for the influ- 
ence of women in politics (to quote again from the Foreword) 
is going to be felt only in proportion to their intelligent con- 
ception of the realities of government and politics. (On sale 
at National Headquarters for 50c. Copies, with further sug- 
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gestions for its use, may be obtained also at the office of the 
Division of Training for Citizenship, 811 Superior Ave., N. E., 
Cleveland.) 


MONG the legislative measures the Wichita (Kansas) 
£4 League has lately endorsed are appropriations for a child 
research bureau, appropriations to make work for crippled 
children effective, state supervision of adoption of children, 
extension of juvenile court age from sixteen to eighteen years, 
provision that the probate court judge shall make such orders 
as he may deem necessary to insure the widow and children 
of a deceased man the comforts of life during pendency of 
administration of the estate, repeal of the law requiring a 
widow to pay inheritance tax on community property on death 
of husband, and provision for care of dependent children 


under two years of age and for a state home for indigent 
pregnant women. 





The North Dakota League President 


RS. KATE SELBY WILDER, president of the North 
Dakota League, comes of old American fighting stock. 


She is a member of the D. A. R. and the U. S. D. of 1812, 
and her father was a Civil War veteran, who, some years after 
the war, took up a soldier’s claim in Traill County. During 
the week he practised law in Calidonia, the county seat, and 
every Saturday drove twenty-five miles to the wife and baby 
who were “holding down” the claim. When he had 
“ proved up ” he took his family to Grand Forks where Mrs. 
Wilder was educated, graduating from the Grand Forks High 
School. A little later she taught school, presently going into 
the office of the register of deeds of Grand Forks County, 
where she served as copy clerk, chief clerk, and for a short 
while as deputy. 

After her marriage to Fred H. Wilder, she went to Fargo, 
where almost at once she made her influence felt as field 
worker for the W. C. T. U., suffrage enthusiast, and public- 
spirited citizen. Fargo city commissioners are elected for 
four years, but positions on the commission are changed every 
two years. Mrs. Wilder, who is a City Commissioner, was 
Police Commissioner for her first two years of service and has 
been Commissioner of Health since May 1, 1921. In addi- 
tion to her civic work she finds time to be president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club and to do all the 
housework in her delightful home. 
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“It seems to me,” she says, “that every woman is con- 
cerned in the very things that the Department of Health has to 
deal with—general sanitation, keeping food shops, hotels, 
etc., clean, disposing of garbage in the proper way, elimination 
of contagious diseases, establishment of child clinics, and aii 
the rest of our work for health. I succeeded in having the 
question of issuing bonds for the erection of a modern incin- 
erating plant submitted at the last election and it was carried 
by a vote of 4,660 to 1,876. As to the qualifications a woman 
should have before she enters city government, it is easy to 
say that she needs the same qualifications a man does; but she 
needs more. She must have some executive ability, much pa- 
tience, tact, and an ability never to get discouraged. I think 
-——though it may seem a little thing—that she ought to be 
very neat and not extreme about her appearance. Before she 
can make any progress she must be able to ‘ get along’ with 
the people she has to work with. She must know more about 
the thing she wishes to attempt than a man needs to know. 
but she need not try to air her knowledge. Every married 
woman,” Mrs. Wilder adds, “ knows what I mean.” 


Two State Conventions 


T ITS annual convention at Clarksdale, November 7-11, 

the Mississippi League revised its constitution to include 
the chairmen of the eight standing committees with the state 
officers, in the executive board. Mrs. B. F. Saunders, of Swan 
Lake, was unanimously re-elected president, and the other of- 
ficers for the year are: Miss Blanche Rogers, of New Albany, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Maxwell Nolan, of Poplarville. 
second vice-president; Mrs. Madge Quinn Fugler, of McComb 
City, third vice-president; Miss Eunice Harris, of Meridian, 
fourth vice-president: Mrs. J. A. Martin, Jr., of Clarksdale. 
secretary, and Mrs. W. J. Montgomery, of Vicksburg, treas- 
urer. The first action of the executive board after the conven- 
lion was to accept by telegraph the invitation of the Meridian 
Chamber of Commerce, backed by all the civic clubs of the 
city, to hold next year’s convention there. 

About fifty delegates from the twenty-eight local Leagues 
in the state, about twenty from co-operating clubs, and 
League members, with more than two hundred visitors, at- 
tended the convention. Mrs. Saunders and Mrs. Walter Clark. 
president of the Clarksdale League, presided. The League 
decided to work for nine measures in this winter’s session of 
the state legislature. Two of them—the requiring of health 
certificates before marriage and the provision that there shall 
be four women on the state textbook commission, expert quali- 
fications being required of all members of the commission— 
failed of passage in the last session and the League will work 
for them again. 

The League will support a bill for the suppression of pros- 
titution and one for the establishment of detention homes, the 
iatter measure having the support of the federated clubs of 
the state, also. 

The League endorsed the survey, which is a plan by edu- 
cators and various women’s organizations to ask $3,500 for a 
survey of all state institutions to determine the financial needs 
of each. The present plan of leaving such institutions depend- 
ent on appropriations made by successive legislatures has not 
proved satisfactory. The new measure will provide for a tax 
levy and the resulting finds will be divided equitably among 
ihe educational and other institutions. A non-partisan board 
of trustees for the state university will be asked for as part 
of the general movement to “ take the schools out of politics.” 

Miss Martha Eckford, of the State College for Women, em- 
phasized the need for rearrangement of state educational 
funds when she explained that the legislature has made appro- 
priations twice as large for the education of boys as for the 
education of girls, a condition the League will make strenu- 
ous effort to remedy. The League asks for women in equal 
numbers with men on school boards and on the boards of all 
institutions in which women and children are confined. 
Women on school boards, it is felt, will help on the work 
for equal pay for women teachers. Jury service for women. 
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an improved child labor law, and a raised age of consent are 
other things the League decided to work for. 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs, third vice-president of the National 
League, was most helpful to the convention in legislative mat- 
ters, and at her suggestion priority among bills to be pushed 
was decided on. The League voted not to endorse candidates; 
to endorse limiting campaign expenditures of candidates; to 
urge circuit court judges to do all in their power to enforce 
prohibition; to oppose any movement to abolish the direct 
primary, and to condemn blanket legislation. New and better 
plans for carrying on League work were approved. 

It was essentially a business convention and efficiency was 
the keynote, but deliberations were lightened by many inier- 
esting incidents. One such incident was the adoption, amid 
smiles, as a compliment to Miss Viola Redding, delegate from 
a college League of three hundred members, of a graceful 
and unusual resolution offered by Mrs. J. W. Tucker, of 
Jackson, reading, “ Since the happiness of my own home has 
been greatly augmented by one who received her training at 
the Mississippi State College for Women, and was a member 
of the League of Women Voters there, be it 

“ Resolved. That we mothers of sons who would a-wooing 
zo, do earnestly counsel them to go to that state college for 
women, being assured from the sample we have with us that 
they will look no further.” 

** What has the League done in Pennsylvania?” Mrs. John 
O. Miller, state president, asked in her address at the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania League at Harrisburg, Novem- 


ber 21. “ We have been reaching great numbers in small 
numbers. There are hundreds of women who can tell you 


what our present tax system is and why it ought to be changed, 
and hundreds of them can talk quite intelligently about the 
constitution of Pennsylvania and tell you wherein it fails to 
meet modern requirements. They can tell you a great deal 
about the public institutions; they know whether or not the 
county committees are functioning and whether or not they 
mean anything in their communities. A great many have 
served on election boards and even they can see that perhaps 
we need some changes in our election laws. A great many 
have served on juries, and they have seen, first hand, the 
things I have been telling you about and I think we have dem- 
onstrated that the League is worth while. I really think we 
have a pretty good League in Pennsylvania. There are going 
to be eight women in the legislature and I want to tell you 
what I think has happened in some of the counties where 
women have been elected. 

“The wise boss is the boss who has looked about him and 
said, ‘I want to gain a little merit for myself and I am going 
to pick out one woman in this county—my county—that | 
am going to push for political life, and I am going to pick 
out the very best woman, because I cannot afford to push 
a poor woman.’ And wherever you find a boss of that kind, 
he is doubtless a modern boss. He has seen the light. We do 
not claim that we are responsible for the election of those 
eight women but the League announced that it wanted to see 
some women in the 1923 legislature and so some of these 
modern bosses looked around and said, ‘ Perhaps we had 
better spike their guns by doing what they are doing,’ and so 
we have eight women in the legislature. I believe those eizht 
women are going to make an impression. I believe they are 
going to ask themselves on every measure on which they vote, 
‘Is this measure good for the whole state of Pennsylvania or 
is it just good for the little district I represent?’ ” 

A clear call on the major political parties to “stand for 
something ” and not base their differences merely on com- 
manding personalities made Mrs. Miller’s address one long to 
be remembered by her hearers. She called on women, too, 
to realize, each of them, that her government “is the most 
vital thing in her life outside her religion,” and outlined for 
them the problems with which good citizenship demands that 
they deal intelligently and earnestly. 

An unusual feature of the convention was the debate be- 
tween Edward Nelson Dingley, Republican, by conviction and 
by distinguished inheritance, and Representative James Wil- 





liam Collier, Democrat, on the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Law, which was followed by a discussion of the tariff in the 
light of economic history, by Professor Frank D. Graham of 
Princeton University. Immigration was the subject of an ad 
mirable address by Frederick A. Wallis, former United States 
Commissioner of Immigration. at New York. Mrs. H. 5S. 
Prentiss Nichols, of the Pennsylvania State Council of Edu 
cation, discussed the state educational program, and equa! 
representation on party committees was handled by Mrs. Gif 
ford Pinchot, Mrs. Charles W. Hunt, W. Harry Baker, Repub 
lican state chairman, and Austin E. McCollough, Democrati: 
state chairman. Mrs. Pinchot urged that neither a man no 
a woman should be arbitrarily designated for any specifi 
post in a party committee, but that both sexes should b 
equally entitled to the office, for example, of chairman o 
vice-chairman. The convention adopted a resolution t 
sponsor a bill in the legislature providing for equal repre 
sentation so that this recognition will become a matter o 
statute and not be left to the option of party leaders. 

The League’s legislative program calls for a constitutiona 
convention, reorganization of the state government, revisio: 
of the county tax and assessment laws, and opposition to th 
repeal of direct primary law. Use of voting-machines, aboli 
tion of the poll tax, educational qualification for voting 
strengthening of the assistance-to-voters clause in the primary 
law, the extension of its provisions to the general election law 
and the short ballot, were discussed, and the executive boar 
given power to make whatever additions they see fit to the 
legislative program adopted. 

One of the most notable events of the convention was the 
offer by Dr. Marion E. Park, the new president of Bryn Mawr 
to establish a citizenship school at that college under the 
auspices of the League. The school will probably be held 
next April and plans are now under way for an instructive 
program of education for women interested in politics and 
Zovernment. 


Southeastern and Central Europe 


Miss Dorothy Stimson, dean of Goucher College, prepared the 
accompanying report and supplies the following information about 
Professor Robert H. Lord, who led the Williamstown round table 
discussion on the problems of Southeastern and Central Europe. 
He is professor of history at Harvard, studied at the Universities 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Moscow, was Harvard technical expert on 
Polish affairs with the American commission to negotiate peace in 
Paris, 1918-1919; and is a member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the American Political Science Association. 


ERHAPS the chief achievement of the Treaty of Versailles 
is the liberation of from 60 to 70 millions of people 
from alien rule, according to Dr. Lord in his round-table dis- 
cussion on the Central Europe of today. In a broad band 
across Europe, reaching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, are 
thirteen states: six new ones—Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia; three enlarged ones 
Rumania, Greece, Jugo-Slavia; three reduced ones—Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria; and the thirteenth, Albania. 

The course of the discussion in the round table was, after a 
statement of the present area, population, outstanding min- 
eral and other resources of each state, the summarizing of its 
political history since 1918 and the presentation, usually by 
some expert, of the particular difficulties that the state under 
discussion had had with its neighbors. Thus the history of 
the controversy between Sweden and Finland over the Aland 
Islands was presented on one day, and on another the Polish 
Lithuanian problem was stated by a woman who had spent 
months in Lithuania striving to find out the facts in the case. 

The recent history of all these countries shows a marked 
similarity as to the problems confronting each state, though a 
great difference as to their success in solving them. Boundary 
lines, financial stress, the harmonizing of alien minorities to 
the new régime, the cutting of the great commercial connec- 
tions resulting in hostile tariffs, and a social and agrarian up- 
heaval are problems common to all. Finland, after bitter 
civil war, seems of all the new states one of those most viable 
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and likely to endure; while Czecho-Slovakia, despite its 
marked advance under President Masaryk’s able leadership. 
is so artificial a creation from the geographic point of view 
that it might be seriously endangered if its neighbors became 
actively hostile. So also the 1,300,000 Magyars included in 
the new Rumania are a portent of future trouble, for Hun- 
gary considers herself dismembered. 

The hope for the future dies in the drawing together of 
these states, regardless of past animosities. If Bulgaria would 
join with Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia in 
friendly alliance, the bitter Macedonian question could be 
selved. So also the fundamental economic problem requires 
the balancing of the budget (which Czecho-Slovakia alone has 
accomplished), the knocking down of the tariff barriers be- 
teen the states, and rigid governmental economy before more 
prosperous times can come. 

The history of these states is not yet written, but Isaiah 
Bowman’s “* The New World” presents the facts as fairly as 
may be expected, while the recent developments have to be 
summarized from articles in the current magazines. The atlas 
reprinted by the Literary Digest gives the boundary lines of 
the new states with a fair degree of accuracy. 


Reports on the Primary 

Tennessee says that there is no openly avowed movement 
against the primary in that state, but there is wide-spread 
criticism, based on the claim that it sponsors “ Newberryism,” 
intensifies factional feeling, and often nominates a weak can- 
didate where there are many candidates running. Suggestions 
within the state for a modification of the law include: limita- 
tion of expenditures; selection at the primary of delegates 
to a state convention on the basis of the membership in the 
ceneral assembly, said delegates pledged to the candidate who 
carries the county or district; and finally, the “ adoption of a 
platform for the political battle’ inasmuch as the present 
primary law does not provide for convention or platform. 
The Tennessee League has attempted to learn the attitude of 
its gubernatorial and legislative candidates by submitting a 
questionnaire to them. 

Kansas reports an open movement by the bar association 
of the state to amend the primary laws to permit the nomina- 
tion of judges by convention. Criticisms of the primary in 
the state are: its expense, the quality of candidates and the 
fact that “ newspapers control the primary.” The Kansas 
League held a conference on efficiency in government in 
Topeka in November, at which speakers spoke for and against 
the retention of the present primary law. 

Texas reports a movement to change its primary laws, 
sponsored chiefly by newspapers, and a plank in the Demo- 
cratic party platform, calling for a revision of the law to 
permit the nomination of judges by convention. The appar- 
ent success of the Ku Klux Klan in the state in the last 
primary has brought down an attack upon the primary, but 
the Texas League, in its state convention, reaffirmed its faith 
by passing a resolution urging its retention. 

A conference on efficiency in government was held last 
October at which Professor Ray of Northwestern University 
was asked to speak on the primary. Professor Ray was un- 
able to be present and three men were asked to give brief 
talks in his place. When it appeared that all three men were 
against the primary, the women of Texas, undaunted by such 
an array of arguments, heckled the speakers and then voted 
unanimously for the retention of the primary law. 


A Joint Legislative Committee 


The Cleveland League has organized a joint legislative com- 
mittee of eighteen of the largest women’s organizations in the 
city. The committee has monthly meetings at which current 
state and national bills are analyzed and discussed. Two 
women are elected by the members of each participating or- 
ganization, to act as their official representatives. After each 
meeting these representatives receive typed reports of the bills 
studied; they are then pledged to bring this information be- 
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fore their own members. The committee itself 
indorse bills but each individual organization may make its 
own indorsement based upon the unbiased information re- 
ceived from the joint legislative committee. The committec 
made a special study of the Sheppard-Towner Act during the 
month of December. A meeting was called of presidents and 
legislative representatives of women’s organizations in the 
committee in order to plan the best way of familiarizing the 
voters with the provisions of the act and its administration 
within the state of Ohio. A special speaker was sent to the 
membership meetings of each organization to explain the 
measure. 

In addition to its work in presenting the Sheppard-Towner 
Act to the joint legislative committee, the Cleveland League 
trained a group of speakers who went out to other organiza- 
tions to reach every woman possible. A representative from 
the League was then sent to talk with the legislators elected 
from that county, to request their support of the act when it 
comes up in the legislature this winter. This intensive under- 
taking in Cleveland will reach its climax on January 9 when 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, will discuss the Sheppard-Towner Act at 
a public luncheon sponsored by members of the joint legisla- 
iive committee. 


Leagues and League Leaders 

HE MINNESOTA LEAGUE has printed a report on the 

“ set-out-the-vote”’ campaigns of _ thirty-five — local 
Leagues in the state, aud the showing is a matter of which 
any state may well be proud. Sample ballots seem to have 
been used by every League, and posters by most of them. 
Brainerd, Faribault, Fergus Falls. and Minneapolis report 
prize-essay contests in public schools. Faribault garrets gave 
up old torches, Republican and Democrat, which marched 
together in the same parade. Uncle Sam and a ballot-box 
on a float showed women casting their votes. Graceville had 
a house-to-house canvass and so did many another town. 
Voting schools were held in many places and telephone wires 
were kept busy everywhere. 

“We have all taken the measure of our Indif- 
ference,” the Minneapolis League says, “ looked him in the 
eye and found him gigantic but not invulnerable—a snow- 
man doomed to melt when the strong rays of enlightened 
public opinion make it too hot for him.” 

Minnesota is naturally not at all surprised or discouraged 
because the ten per cent. increase in the vote which was sug- 
gested was not achieved. Nobody expected it—but it may 
very well be that the report is not a full one. Results of 
the work cannot be set down in figures of one year’s cam- 
paign and when, as in one town, school children are marched 
to the polls and given an object lesson, the full effect of the 
work may not be seen till those children are grown and 


voters in their turn. 


enemy, 


6¢f FEEL that I must tell in written words how fine I think 

the aims and accomplishments of the League of Women 
Voters,” writes Princess Troubetskoy (Amélie Rives) to the 
Virginia League. “To lay before women impartial state- 
ments of facts instead of the biased opinions of political 
parties, to try to rouse in them a sense of responsibility for the 
community in which they live, to keep always before them the 
human values that underlie such questions—these are stirring 
and splendid things to do. If, in the future, America is to 
reclaim and live up to the clear ideals which once inspired 
her, to use them in new combination and new forms for the 
furtherance of real progress, I feel, and I have felt for a long 
time, that just such organizations as the League of Women 
Voters will be the bread by which she will sustain herself. | 
wish the League success with all my heart, and shall be happy 
to be of service whenever I can.” 


“To be well informed is the fundamental basis of good 
citizenship.”—Mrs. M. F. Schwab, president Canton (Ohio) 


League. 
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World News About Women 





Mrs. Nolan for Congress 

SPECIAL election for January 9 

has been called in San Francisco 
to fill the place of John I. Nolan, Rep- 
resentative from the Fifth Congression- 
al District of California, who died two 
weeks after he had been chosen for the 
sixth time. His widow, Mrs. Nolan, 
has consented to stand as a candidate, 
and seems likely to win. The San Fran- 
cisco Center (League of Women Vot- 
ers) and the California Women’s Re- 
publican League are supporting her 
campaign. Mrs. Nolan, with ten years’ 
practical training in and about the 
House of Representatives, as the wife 
of one of its most active members, is 
said to be fully equipped to hold the 
office. 


Mrs. Van Winkle to the Defense 
RS. MINA VAN WINKLE, chief 


of the Women’s Bureau in the po- 
lice service of Washington, D. C., has 
sailed for Europe to help save Lon- 
don’s policewomen, who, as CITIZEN 
readers will recall, have been under 
threat of disbandment on the plea of 
economy. She went on the entreaties 
of Lord and Lady Astor, whose guest 
she will be. 

The hope is that, through public 
meetings and by appearing before 
Parliament, Mrs. Van Winkle may stir 
public sentiment to insist on the reten- 
tion of the policewomen. She will 
study women police in Ireland, Scot- 
land and England before speaking at 
all, and will also tour Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland. In 
Geneva she will study the Social Prob- 
lems Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions. 


Women Diplomats 
tiger Citizen quotes from The Vote. 
which quotes from La Francaise, 
the information that there are now five 
women diplomats. Besides Miss Lu- 
cille Atcherson, of Columbus, Ohio, the 
other four are: Mlle. Stancioff, First 
Secretary of the Bulgarian Legation at 
Washington; Lady Surma Dillar She- 
mim, Chargé d’Affaires at the Syrian 
Embassy in London; Mme. Clotilde 
Luise, Attaché at the Uruguayan Le- 
gation at Brussels; Mlle. Henriette 
Hoegh, First Secretary to the Norwe- 
gian Legation at Mexico. 

Mlle. Nadejda Stancioff, however, 
who was expected in September, has 
not yet arrived at her new post, and 
the reason is that she is so useful to 
the Bulgarian Premier, M. Stamboul- 
isky, whose chief adviser she is, that 
he has not been willing to release her. 
She acted as his interpreter at the 


Genoa Conference and is again his in- 
dispensable assistant at the Lausanne 
Conference. He himself speaks only 
Bulgarian, while Mlle. Stancioff is also 
proficient in English, French, Italian 
and German; besides she is well versed 
in the affairs of Central and Southern 
Europe. She is the daughter of the 
Bulgarian Minister in London, and her 
mother is French. 


Election News Still Comes 

DAHO has three women representa- 

tives—two Democrats and one Re- 
publican. The Democrats are Mrs. 
Mary George, of Hailey, and Miss K. 
Abercrombie, of Lewiston. Mrs. Lucy 
E. Beardmore. of Priest-River, is the 
Republican. Mrs. Ethel Tonkin Clark 
has been elected treasurer of Ada Coun- 
ty. Miss Elizabeth Russum is state 
superintendent of schools from Sho- 
shone County, and Miss Lura Paine is 
Ada County’s school superintendent. 

Indiana reports one woman member 
of - the  legislature—Miss Elizabeth 
Rainey, of Indianapolis: nine women 
recorders; three women county clerks, 
one county treasurer; four auditors; 
one councilwoman and two township 
trustees. 

In Nevada four women will sit in 
the legislature: Miss Alice S. Towle, of 
Fallon; Miss Marguerite Gosse, of 
Reno; Mrs. Rita D. Millar, of Haw- 
thorne, and Miss Louise Hays, of Tono- 
pah. 

South Carolina elected two women 
—Miss Kate Wofford, of Laurens 
County, superintendent of education for 
that county; and Mrs. Fannie Scott of 
Greenville, who was reelected judge of 
probate for Greenville County. While 
this state suffered some defeats for its 
women candidates, it received women 
in politics with considerable cordiality. 

The total of women members of state 
legislatures elected this fall, as given 
in the last Citizen, was seventy. 

Now we can say seventy-eight. 


Advance News on Mississippi 
ISSISSIPPI had no state election 
this year, but already for next 

year two women candidates have an- 

nounced for the legislature. They are 

Mrs. Daisy McLaurin Stevens, of Bran- 

don, for the House, and Miss Belle 

Kearney, of Flora, for the Senate. 

Miss Kearney, lately defeated for 
nomination to the United States Sen- 
ate, whose large vote was of great sig- 
nificance in the final choice, is well 
known to Citizen readers. Mrs. Stev- 
ens needs a fuller introduction. She 
is the daughter of the late Senator Mc- 
Laurin, and a former President General 


of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy; she was an officer in the 
Anti-Suffrage Association of Missis- 
sippi. 
New Zealand W omen Object 
OMEN in New Zealand, according 
to the International Woman's 
Suffrage Alliance News Service, are en- 
gaged in fighting proposals for com- 
pulsory notification and treatment of 
venereal diseases. 


Mrs. Snowden for M. P. 

SPECIAL dispatch to the Philadel- 

phia Public Ledger reports that 
Mrs. Philip Snowden has announced 
her intention of running at the ~ next 
promising by-election” in England. 
Twenty-four constituencies invited hei 
to run at the last election, but she re- 
fused in her husband’s interest. Now 
that her aim is accomplished and her 
husband, the well-known Labor party 
leader.. is elected, she is ready (as they 
say in England) to “ stand.” 


Charl Williams's New Post 

ISS CHARL O. WILLIAMS. last 

years president of the National 
Education Association, has become field 
secretary of that organization, having 
resigned her place as superintendent of 
Shelby County, Tennessee. She has 
come to Washington to undertake ac- 
tive work toward securing a separate 
Department of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Miss Williams believes 
that interest in this proposed Depart- 
ment is growing rapidly throughout the 
country. 


Mrs. Wing Makes Good 

O Missouri belongs the distinction 

of being the first state to place a 
woman at the head of a big state de- 
partment as its executive. Industrial 
Inspection in Missouri is a separate and 
distinct department of State, and Gov- 
ernor A. M. Hyde appointed Mrs. Alice 
Curtice Moyer-Wing to this important 
post in 1921. At the end of her first 
year’s work, a write-up of her activities 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat an- 
nounced her successful administration 
of the job, saying that the manufactur- 
ers and employers who held up their 
hands in protest at the prospect of a 
woman at the head of the industrial 
inspection department are now most 
emphatic in their commendation of the 
new management. 

Among the first appointments of dep- 
uties made by Mrs. Wing were two 
women. The law had provided for 
two women deputy inspectors since the 
organization of the Industrial Inspec- 
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tion Department, more than twenty 
years ago, but it had had but indiffer- 
ent attention until a woman was placed 
at the head of the department. 

Some of the tasks of Mrs. Wing’s de- 
partment are to safeguard machinery 
so that there may be the smallest pos- 
sible number of accidents; to enforce 
sanitation and ventilation and keep a 
close watch for conditions that violate 
the occupational disease law; to enforce 
the child labor law, the nine-hour law 
for women, the mattress law and the 
moulders and foundry law; to detect 
fire hazards and other menaces to pub- 
lic safety and to eliminate them. 

By virtue of her office Mrs. Wing is 
Chairman of the State Board of Boiler 
Rules—probably the only woman in 
the world to hold such a position. 


Mrs. Bowen for Mayor 

VERY interesting item of news is 
£% that Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen may 
become a candidate for mayor of Chi- 
cago. The proposal originated with 
the Women’s Roosevelt Republican 
Club, who see ahead a big job of mu- 
nicipal housecleaning and think a wom- 
an—and that woman Mrs. Bowen— 
should do it. Attorney General Brun- 
dage asked them for a suggestion and 
Mrs. Bowen was their answer. It was 
so acceptable that the Brundage and 
Crowe groups formally offered Mrs. 
Bowen the honor, and the whole city 
promptly fell to discussing the question 
whether or not a woman could be 
elected, and whether she could handle 
the job if she were. By last accounts 
Mrs. Bowen had not yet given her de- 
cision but was considering the propo- 
sition—and incidentally receiving the 
most interesting offers of assistance. 
This audience doesn’t need to be told 
the qualifications of this woman whom 
the Citizen is proud to number among 
its Contributing Editors—for many 
vears president of the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association in Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Women’s City Club, 
to mention two only of her posts of 
work and honor. Chicago has a chance 
at great good fortune. 


The A. A. U. W.’s Clubhouse 
tena new national headquarters of 


the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, which opened Decem- 
ber 6, was at one time the Russian Em- 
hassy and later the clubhouse of the 
Men’s City Club, from which it was 
purchased last spring. Many of the 
beautiful rooms have been furnished by 
the alumnae of various colleges. It is 
a building of several stories, with new- 
ly equipped offices for the recently ap- 
pointed national secretaries occupying 
the third floor, while the upper floors 
are reserved for sleeping rooms for 
transient and permanent residents, 
members of the Association. The club 
in Washington is a rendezvous for the 


university women of America, and 
forms one of the links in the chain to 
be established through the great cities 
of the world. Paris, as Citizen read- 
ers know, has such a clubhouse, and 
others are to be established in London, 
Rome and Athens. 


More Good News from India 

HE first long step forward has been 

taken in the political equality of 
women and men in Bengal Province. 
According to the International Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Alliance News Service, 
the Calcutta Corporation has, by a 21 
to 4 vote, granted the Municipal Fran- 
chise of Calcutta City to those women 
who possess the qualifications which 
are also necessary for men voters. Its 
recommendation that the sex disquali- 
fication be removed in the Reformed 
Municipal Bill has to be voted upon 
later by the Province Legislative Coun- 
cil. 


Maude Royden Returns 
ISS A. MAUDE ROYDEN, Eng- 
land’s foremost woman preacher, 
to put it mildly, won hosts of admir- 
ers on her visit here last spring, when 
she attended the Y. W. C. A. conven- 
tion at Hot Springs. She is returning 
on January llth, to give a _ four- 
months’ lecture course, which promises 
to be extremely popular. 
‘ Miss Royden ran as a labor candi- 
date in the recent English elections. 


Women in Orchestras 

ISS ROSE BOWER, of Rapid City, 

South Dakota, sends in some mu- 
sic news, following up comments we 
made some time ago about the inhos- 
pitality of orchestras to women. “I am 
prompted to report that my little town 
here in South Dakota has a symphony 
orchestra composed of men and women; 
three towns to the north of us, in the 
state, have military bands composed of 
men and women, and over across the 
line, in Wyoming, a South Dakota girl, 
Hattie Mills Hanna, is conducting a 
brass band composed mostly of men. 
Our orchestra, organized a year ago, not 
only has women in the ranks but elected 
a woman member secretary and trea- 
surer.” 

This woman, as it happens, is Miss 

Bower herself, who holds the first chair 
trumpet. 


A Directory of Child Health Agencies 
HE United States Department of 
Labor has just issued, through the 

Children’s Bureau, a directory of the 

861 local child health agencies in the 

United States. These agencies are first 

listed alphabetically according to state 

and city; then, in alphabetical order by 
states, come the agencies serving state- 

wide, county and urban areas, with a 

further classification showing which 

agencies provide maternity care, which 
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infant care and which take care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age. 

The directory may be obtained from 
the Children’s Bureau, but the edition is 
limited. 


To Paint the President 

N January, a well-known English 

woman portrait painter is coming to 
Washington on the promise of sittings 
from President Harding. She is Mar- 
garet Lindsey Williams, the daughter of 
a South Wales shipbroker, who is now 
conceded a place in the front rank of 
living British portrait painters. 


About Women Who Work 

HE Family Status of Breadwinning 

Women is the title of a }ulletin 
just issued from the Women’s bureau. 
U. S. Department of Labor. by Mary 
Anderson. director. The bulletin is a 
study of material in the census 
schedules of a selected locality. ( opies 
may be had for 10 cents. 


General Federation Notes 

3y Lessie STRINGFELLOW ReaD 

HE Carr Creek Community Cente) 

at Dirk, Knott County. Kentucky. 
has established a unique home called 
“ Singing Carr Orphanage.” for home- 
less mountain children. Miss Olive V. 
Marsh, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota as well as of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and Miss Weston, a Simmons Col- 
lege graduate, with their mountaineer 
neighbors, are working to bring more 
life and light into their part of the 
mountains. They have built a school- 
house, the skeleton of which had stood 
idle for two years before their coming, 
and for the past several months have 
carried on a school there. rescuing 
homeless children who have 
“ working ‘round.” These children are 
full Americans but growing up 
without care or education in the moun- 
tain wilds. Kentucky clubwomen have 
become interested in the work, which 
also has the endorsement of the Na- 
tional Information Bureau, | Madison 
Avenue, New York, and the Rev. A. D. 
Stowe, Minneapolis, Minn. 


been 


are 


66! J. HE Great Need of Waterways ” is 

the title of a four-page bulletin 
review of conservation activities re- 
printed from Pipp’s Weekly (Detroit) 
and written by Mrs. Benjamin Franklin 
Williston, who since 1918 has held the 
office of Chairman of Waterways in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Williston is a member of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science and is also honorary chair- 
man of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. 


| 2 project to produce educational 
films on home subjects, undertaken 
by the home economics department of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs—Mrs. Carolyn W. Bixby, 11 
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Blackwood Street, Boston, chairman— 
is attracting nation-wide attention. 
Nearly forty states have shown keen in- 
terest in the undertaking, which began 
in a small way for the use of club- 
women in the state. It is now being re- 
organized to meet national demands. 
It is expected that the program will be 
released January 1 for state clubs, and 
will immediately thereafter be available 
for clubs in other states. Any club- 
woman writing Mrs. C. W. Bixby,*11 
Blackwood Street, Boston, will receive 
a list of subjects to be filmed and all 
other details. 


HE General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs and other women’s organi- 
zations in America have been invited to 
send representatives to the Polish Wom- 
en’s Congress, to be held in Warsaw 
in the spring of 1923. Madame Con- 
stance Lubienska, president of the 
Polish Women’s Association (Kolo 
Polek) will preside and the purpose of 
the convention will be to correlate the 
activities of women and women’s organ- 
izations throughout Poland. 

The first steps toward this end were 
taken a year ago when a committee of 
twenty-eight women, representing all 
branches of organized women’s activi- 
ties, was appointed to form a Women’s 
Work Congress. Many of the most 
prominent women in Poland, includ- 
ing Princess Puzyna, are members and 
are cooperating with the committee in 
organization work. 

Preliminary to the 
women are gathering information on 
women’s organizations throughout the 
world. Delegates have been sent to the 
United States to secure detailed reports 
concerning the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs activities, and these re- 
ports are being forwarded to the Com- 
mittee in Warsaw for its guidance. 


convention the 


W ORK for delinquent girls and for 
the Oklahoma Boys’ Training 
School will be the two special works 
undertaken by Oklahoma clubs this 
year, according to Mrs. John R. Frazier 
of Wilburton, state federation presi- 
dent. The clubs of Perry are financ- 
ing one of the industrial school girls 
through high school, and the clubs of 
the state are planning the building of 
a gymnasium and club room for the 
boys. 

The Federation as a whole has spon- 
sored the Tecumseh Industrial School 
and at the State Fair at Oklahoma City 
recently gave an exhibit of the voca- 
tional work of students. 


HE clubwomen of Mineral Wells, 

Texas, have started a movement 
to raise funds for the purpose of fur- 
nishing and decorating the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms. A series of entertain- 
ments will be given throughout the win- 
ter and the proceeds devoted to this 
work, 


The Bookshelf 


A Row or EncusH NoveLs 
UGH WALPOLE, in his recent lec- 


tures, raised the question of the 
future of the English novel. Has it 
been “ written out”? Must it undergo 
a change so complete that it would no 
longer be recognizable as a novel? Or 
are there still possibilities in its nature 
as varied as the possibilities in the na- 
ture of the men it depicts? He is him- 
self frankly of the classic school of 
English novelists, and his new book, 
* The Cathedral ” (Doran, 1922), is an 
exemplar of his theories. 

It is the story of Archdeacon Bran- 
don of Polchester, his power over the 
town, his unflagging zeal, his stubborn 
stupidity, and his destruction by forces 
which he never understands. Above all 
the intrigues, the jealousies, the frail- 
ties of the characters, the Cathedral 
looms untouched and unaware, living 
its own Gothic life, dominating through 
the imaginations which respond to its 
beauty and its suggestions. The book 
is built with the most careful work- 
manship. Its people are vital, its des- 
criptions both beautiful and powerful. 
All its parts are dovetailed with me- 
ticulous neatness into a perfect whole. 
People appear and disappear just when 
they should. Even the English weather 
obeys Mr. Walpole’s sense of order. 
and furnishes a brilliant day, an apple- 
green sunset, or a mighty storm to fit 
the emotion he is executing. Any sor- 
row you may feel over the complete 
destruction of Archdeacon Brandon is 
swallowed up in the sense that his ruin 
is fitting and inevitable. 

May Sinclair has achieved the oppo- 
site effect in “Anne Severn and the 
Fieldings” (Macmillan, 1922). You 
are never resigned to Anne’s suffering, 
although you realize that it arises from 
the very nature of herself and the peo- 
ple she loves. You keep right on be- 
ing awfully sorry for her. In other 
words, Mr. Walpole has created a com- 
plete novel, whereas Miss Sinclair holds 
up to you a cross-section cut out of 
life. There are a multitude of other 
differences between the two. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s book is as richly embroidered. 
as delicately carved as the cathedral 
itself. Miss Sinclair has cut away all 
unnecessary detail. The fine blade of 
her style has made a book as clear and 
naked as a crystal ball. Classic she is 
not, in Mr. Walpole’s sense. Neither 
does she belong to the extremely per- 
sonal school of Miss Richardson and 
Mr. Joyce. Her place among novel- 
ists is unique, and while she writes, the 
English novel need not even think of 
dying. 

Younger than either Mr. Walpole or 
Miss Sinclair is G. B. Stern, whose 
novel, “The Room” (Knopf, 1922), 
has just been published here. She has 
the faults commonly attributed to the 
younger generation. Her book is in- 
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conclusive, her people don’t “ get any- 
where,” she shirks the solving of her 
problem much as life frequently does. 
But she has power of character 
and situation, her indictment of crowd- 
ed family life is sure and keen, and 
the characteristic upon which she bases 
her book is not common fiction. “I’m 
strong as the wind, and not afraid of 
anything except to be crowded,” says 
Ursula Barrison, and always she is 
crowded both by people and circum. 
stances, so that the room, her room wit! 
which she bribes Aunt Lavvy to save 
her brother from disgrace, becomes th: 
symbol of the aloneness for which sh: 


longs. 
That book is dedicated to Sheil: 
Kaye-Smith, another young Englis! 


writer who is gaining wide recognition 
Her first novel, “ The Tramping Meth 
odist ” (Dutton, 1922), has just bee: 
reprinted for the sake of the many 
Americans who did not see the earl) 
English edition. It is a story of a 
decadent English church and a passion- 
ate Methodism, and is remarkable fo 
ragged strength and power. M. A. 

A Hoosier Autobiography, by Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, LL.D. (Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., 1922): A 
highly interesting record of an eventful 
life, full of able service to good causes. 
including woman suffrage. Mr. Foulke 
was for several years President of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
and was an eloquent speaker and writer 
for equal rights. He says the most em- 
barrassing moment of his life was 
when Miss Anthony, at a meeting in 
Chicago, called upon him to stand up 
and show the audience the man who had 
done so much for woman suffrage. He 
was a leader in Civil Service reform 
and other progressive movements, and 
gives us a delightful picture of the 
thrilling times in which he lived and 
the great men and women with whom 
he has been associated.—A. S. B. 

Lute and Furrow, by Olive Tilford 
Dargan (Scribner, 1922): A wonder- 
ful little book, full of the pure spirit 
of poetry. The author has vision 
equally keen for outward and inward 
beauty. She can bring all the charm 
of external nature before the read- 
er’s eye with some poet phrase that 
is a picture in itself, and the next 
minute thrill his heart with an unforget- 
table bugle-call to the everlasting war- 
fare between darkness and light. The 
love poems are perhaps the most ex- 
quisite of all.—A. S. B. 
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IFTEEN members of the Clearfield. 

Towa, Woman’s Club have recently 
subscribed to the Woman Citizen for 
study purposes. A growing number of 
clubs are finding the Citizen valuable 
for keeping up with the times, either 
in national affairs or in woman’s or- 
ganized work. 
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Canton, 
Cedar Rapids— 
Charleston—J. 
Charlotte—221 
. 30 E, Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicag 1059 Leland (near Winthrop) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, _ pate Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C.—Watson Shoe 
Colorado Springs— Wulff 








Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster 
Des Moines—W. 
Detroit—41 E. s Ave 
am te ig? s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. O’Shea 
Brie Wesehier Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fort Wayne—Mathias - pp’s Sons 
Fort Worth— Washer Bros 
Grand Rapids— Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3d St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bld, 
Huntington, W. Va.—Mc a Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & C 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
K nox ville—Spence Shoe 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
exington, Ky. a. Ross, Todd Co, 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe C 
Lowell—The Bon we ig 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
as My es Store 
hi ellows’ —y 2d floo: 
ilwaukee—Brouwer Shoe a ‘ ° 
inneapolis— 25 Eighth St. Sonsth 
. Rice & Co, 

Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St (2d floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven- 153 Court St (2d floor) 
weed port, Re L~ Sullivan's, St. (Room 200) 

ewport —Su —* 226 Thames 
New Rochele Ww ames St. 

ewYork—14 40th St. (Opp. Publi rary 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownle _ — ° 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
on aay St. 

‘aterson— ‘ark Ave. it be De 
Peoria—Lehmann Bid mi aad 
Philadelphia—1300 Wa a. *273 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me —Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
-oughkeepsie—Louis Sc honberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sie. S. Schweriner 





























Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. yey aes Co. 


Rochester—148 Eas 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co, 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg p. P. O. 
$t. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (predene Hotel) 
$aginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co 

Salt Lake City— Walker a ‘Co. 

San eee ~ i +o 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bost tery , 
Savannah—Globe Shoe 

ee Patton & & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter ra Baxter 
Shreveport—Phel Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The yd Co, 

Sioux Falis—The Bee 

outh Bend—Ellsworth Store 
3pokane—The Crescent 

pringfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
tamford—L. Spelke & Son 

coer 1 Rag est Jefferson St. 

acoma—255 So. 11th ~~" pene 
‘Toledo—LaSalle & Koc ¢ pane 
Topeka—tThe Pelletier Sos 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 





ore 
Utica—Room 104, Foster Bldg. 
Washington—1319 F Street 

Waterbury— Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling— Taylor Co. 

Wichita Rorabaug’ s 

Wilmington, N. C.— a Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


(Agencies in 305 other cities) 















$ HEALTHY FEET 
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HAYE you ever paused at the foot 
of a long flight of stairs and 
dreaded to drag yourself up? Then 
you know how the woman in the pic- 
ture at the left will feel when she 
reaches the top—too tired to go an- 
other step. 


She is using her reserve vitality. She 
fails to accomplish what she ought. 
and she is missing pleasures and hap- 
piness that should be hers. Her feet, 
given her for free and joyous move- 
ment, have lost their natural spring- 
iness and become a drawback. 


Tired Feet Lead to II Health 


Doctors have traced many bodily 
ills to imprisoned, ailing feet. Impor- 
tant nerve centers that have a direct 
relation to the health of your entire 
body are located in the feet. Rheu- 
matism, backache, indigestion, heart 
trouble, and painful disturbances of 
other vital organs are a few of 
the disorders that are often as- 
cribed to them. Is it any won- 
der that your endurance de- 
pends much upon the condi- 
tion of your feet? 


A Difference of Shoes 


Now look at the same woman 
& inthepictureattheright. Every 














Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Publi 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


led. listless, irritable or — 
Cheerful, and glad to be alive 


step she takes in Cantilever Shoes en- 
ergizes her feet. She skips up the stairs 
in good health and buoyant spirits. 
The flexible shank of Cantilevers per- 
mits free exercise of her foot muscles, 
resulting in better circulation and 
general muscular tone. You take from 
4000 to 8000 steps each day. Why not 
build energy as you do it? 


Cantilevers Safeguard 
Your Vitality 

Cantilever Shoes are recommended 
by medical experts. They make life 
easier for any woman—whether — is 
at home, or in the professional 
business world—and prevent cade 
ills common to those who wear rigid, 
injurious shoes. The well-placed 
Cantilever heels are comfortable and 
good looking—the toes are trim, yet 
roomy. Cantilever Shoes are pleas- 
ing to the eye—and so comforting to 
the feet! 

Don’t let fatigue etch lines of weari- 
ness in your face and keep you from liv- 
ing upto your capacity. Let Cantilever 
Shoes show you the way to more happi- 
ness. Every pair is trademarked to in- 
sure your getting the genuine. If no 
dealer near you is listed in the space at 
left of this advertisement, write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. for the 
address of a nearby dealer and for a 
booklet on foot freedom. 


> Health 


antilever 
Shoe 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLico 
“ BROKEN CuHaINs ”—produced by 
Goldwyn: A melodrama for which the 


scenarist received $10,000 in a national 
newspaper competition. But as you 
watch the old movie hokum unreel you 
wonder why. 

* ENTER MADAME ”—released by 
Metro: An unusually entertaining pic- 
ture. adapted from the play of the same 
name. with the action perhaps too often 
arrested by lines from the play in the 
form of subtitles. Fine piece of acting 
by Clara Kimball Young, in the part 
of the temperamental and_ beautiful 
opera singer. Worth seeing, whether 
or not you have seen the play. 

“ BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED ”—pro- 
duced by Warner Bros.: An adaptation 
of Fitzgerald’s novel, with much of 
the unpleasant philosophy retained, but 
the whole effect spoiled by a happy 
ending which the book did not have. 
Characters well portrayed, especially 
the flapper part by Marie Prevost. If 
you are easily depressed you had bet- 
ter stay away from this picture. 

“ Kentucky Derpy ”—produced by 
Universal: Good melodrama in the 
form of a well put on horse race, with 
the usual crooked work that goes along 
with it, a shanghaied hero, played by 
Reginald Denny, and a pair of rela- 
tive-posing crooks. 

“Quincy ApamMs SAwyER—released 
by Metro: Still better melodrama in 
. rural setting, ending up with a wild 
ride of a ferry-boat over the falls. All 
star cast including Lon Chaney as a 
most convincing villain; Barbara La 
Marr. as the jealous girl who causes 
all the trouble; Blanche Sweet as the 
beautiful. blind heroine who is half 
the reason for the jealousy, and John 
Bowers as the hero, who is the other 
half. Of course she gets back her 
sight. 

* Outcast “—produced by Para- 
mount: In which Elsie Ferguson gives 
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an excellent portrayal of a kept woman, 
disguised under the term “ pal ” in the 
subtitles, through a long drawn out pic- 
ture which never comes up to the work 
of Miss Ferguson, who makes it almost 
worth while seeing. 

“As a Man Lives ”—released by 
American Releasing Corporation: The 
kind of picture you might enjoy if you 
went to a movie theatre not knowing 
exactly what you wanted, but ready to 
be slightly entertained. A rather con- 
fusing story including surgical face 
changing, an Apache dance, the blow- 
ing up of a mountain, and the rescuing 
of the heroine after she has fallen 
down the mine shaft. 

“DAUGHTER OF LuxURY’’—produced 
by Paramount: Agnes Ayres in a 
comedy of average entertainment value. 
Not recommended for juvenile con- 
sumption, due to the wavering of the 
story around compromise scenes and 
such. Also it would doubtless bore 
them exceedingly. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


This is the situation as I write. Sen- 
ator Norris is trying to get a vote on 
his resolution. If he is successful, if 
the vote is favorable, then it is most 
probable that the Banking Committee 
will come forward with its conservative 
program and move to displace Senator 
Norris’s bill with the Committee bill. 
On the other hand, Chairman Lasker, 
of the Shipping Board, is reported to 
have received assurances within the last 
twenty-four hours that the shipping bill 
will come to vote and be passed soon. 

However, this is all legislative in- 
trigue. The pressure is first one way. 
then another. The upshot of it all is 
that the progressive group will make 
all the trouble it can from now until 
the newly elected recruits come in. True 
progressives can only regret that the 
strength of the group is not diverted to 
a constructive plan commonsensable 
enough to merit and encourage the sup- 
port of all liberal-minded legislators. 
We demand of Europe that she settle 
down before we attempt to help. We 
are far from settled in our own national 
politics, as one day’s sitting in either 
the House or the Senate makes evident. 

But there is one attribute of Congress 
as it begins the new year. It has worked 
with the President. in better spirit, in 
greater accord, and to a more purpose- 
ful end, than in many years. The Presi- 
dent’s propositions have been heeded, 
perhaps because he has not overdone 
them. Many a President’s message has 
contained enough suggestions for legis- 
lation to keep a Congress in session 
continuously for five years. President 
Harding asked and advised a compara- 
tively small number of changes. His 
recent requests have been well heeded: 
legislation covering them actually has 
been introduced or is in contemplation. 
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Senator Lodge has introduced the 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress power over the regulation of 
child labor. The proposition to abol- 
ish the Railroad Labor Board, and give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the same jurisdiction, has been intro- 
duced. 

The President’s recommendation that 
there shall be a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting states and municipal- 
ities from issuing any more tax-exempt 
securities already has caused a furore 
in the House. Great estates all over 
the country have been saving them- 
selves the expense of the income tax 
by investing heavily in this type of se- 
curity, thus materially reducing the 
treasury income. And the states and 
municipaliiies on the other hand, flush 
and happy with their resultant full cof- 
fers, have been spending the money lav- 
ishly. 

Representative Ogden Mills, of New 
York, made one of the first speeches 
supporting the President. As an in- 
come tax specialist, his judgment is 


significant. He told the House that he 
considered tax-exempt securities un- 
sound economically Moreover, he 


contended that -the enormous fortunes 
of rich men, instead of being invested 
in productive enterprises, in extending 
business and building up production. 
were being turned into the non-produc- 
tive tax-exempt investments. “ Could 
there be anything more unfortunate 
from a social standpoint? ” said Mr. 
Mills. “Say what you will about our 
large American fortunes, they were 
accumulated by men of ability, energy 
and vision. The outstanding fact about 
the rich men of this country—a fact 
frequently forgotten—is that they are 
all engaged in active business. There 
are no idle rich. These men spend but 
a comparatively small part of their 
income on their personal and living 
expenses, and the balance up to the 
present time has been reinvested in pro- 
ductive enterprises. That, under their 
leadership and genius for organization. 
and fed by this constant stream of fresh 
capital, steadily increased the supply of 
consumable goods, and so raised the 
standard of living of all our people. It 
is this fund that we are now drying up 
—not only this fund of wealth, but 
this fund of initiative, energy and en- 
terprise.” 

But the introduction of the tax 
amendment did not bring forth general 
acclaim. There has been considerable 
opposition in the House, enough to 
worry the President, who already has 
the shipping bill on his mind, as an 
omen of his political fortunes; as well 
as the fate of the Attorney General. 
now being loaded with impeachment 
charges by Representative Keller. Mr. 
Daugherty, it might be said, is the Presi- 
dent’s most intimate friend, one of long 
standing. Whatever entertaining the 
President has done since the illness of 
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Mrs. Harding has been confined to state 
affairs. or an intimate dinner or lunch- 
eon with Harry Daugherty. The At- 
torney General figures in one of the 
most picturesque investigations Con- 
gress has witnessed. Representative 
Keller. dissatisfied with the manner of 
the conduct of the investigation of his 
impeachment charges, lost his temper 
and stalked out of the room. The com- 
mittee subpoened him as a witness, and 
he failed to appear. More or less dis- 
tracted. the committee then appointed a 
sub-committee to consider what it would 
do to Mr. Keller for failing to appear. 
However. the whole thing is unsavory, 
as unsavory as the charges against A. 
Mitchell Palmer. 

And when the observer gets beyond 
the heat of the temper and intolerance 
of the hearings before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, he can only say that 
the tenor of the proceeding, and the 
charges. even if they are based upon 
only a thread of truth, are unworthy of 
the dignity. the prestige and respect 
that ought to attach to the office of the 
Attorney General. And that much was 
known when Mr. Daugherty was ap- 
pointed. There was a question then as 
to his fitness for the place. 


Your Investments 
3y ELEANOR KERR 


Wiss Kerr had the inspiration to 
preach you a small New Year's sermon. 
Among THE CiTIzEN’s good things for 
1923 is a continuation of her sound 
help and advice. 


MM?! people subscribe, in theory at 
least. to the value of thrift and 
the necessity for saving part of one’s 
income. The only trouble is that so 
few of us put it into actual practice, 
and when we do, it is in a haphazard 
way. which may only half accomplish 
the purpose. 

There is considerable occasional sav- 
ing by almost everyone, but, as we 
well know. the total amount thus 
amassed is likely to be smaller than is 
hopefully expected, and the effort to 
accumulate it is often felt to be decid- 
edly burdensome. 

Yet thrifty persons—and many others 

feel that they should make some pro- 
vision against a rainy day; for the fu- 
ture of their children or other depen- 
dents: for old age; or to provide de- 
sired luxuries unobtainable with their 
current income. They believe, never- 
theless, that these provisions should not 
be made at too great an expense of 
present comfort and opportunity. 

Systematic saving is the answer to 
these often vaguely felt and somewhat 
conflicting ideas. To do a thing regu- 
larly. every day, every week or every 
month. usually makes the effort easy, 
through the power of habit. We all 
know how hard it is to set aside a large 
sum of money, or even a fair-sized one, 
at any special time; but when it is set 


aside in small amounts at short inter- 
vals, it is not difficult to accumulate the 
desired sum. 

Now it is not difficult for the aver- 
age person to survey his income and 
decide what amount he can probably 
save each week or month. The next 
step is to do it and do it when the in- 
come is received, whether it is in the 
form of salary, interest on securities, 
rents, or from other sources. If this 
varies in amount with each month, then 
decide what proportion of each month’s 
income should be set aside. 

The savings bank is always available 
as a place of investment for small sums, 
and interest begins each quarter of the 
year on deposits. 

When $500 or more has been 
cumulated, it may be used for the pur- 
chase of some high-grade investment. 
But remember, whatever investment is 
made, that it is most advantageous to 
the thrifty investor to turn the interest 
received from the investment of savings. 
back into the savings account. In this 
way the account increases a great deal 
faster than if this interest is regarded 
as income and spent. 

Few people realize how rapidly 
money accumulates, when safely in- 
vested, and earning more capital for 
itself all the time. The proportionate 
increase is the same whether the sum 
is large or small. Ten dollars invested 
every month at 5 per cent interest, and 
with the interest reinvested every half 
year, becomes $1550 at the end of ten 
years. If, however, the interest is not 
reinvested, it amounts to only $1200 
at the end of this time. In other words, 
the reinvestment of income from these 
savings has added $355 in this period 
to the capital set aside by the investor. 
Should $100 be invested every month, 
the result will be just ten times the 
above figures. 

The real essentials in systematic sav- 
ing are: first, the decision upon a plan 
of saving, and the amount to be saved 
each period; and second, perseverance 
to stick to it. Real thrift is not burden- 
some, and its compensations are very 
great. 


The Great Achievement 
(Continued from page 12) 
in its support the first time it has been 
tested to the limit. 

The proof that women will vote for 
a qualified candidate of their own sex 

The demonstration that by presenting 
a worth-while issue and a really first- 
rate candidate, wholly on their merits. 
directly to the people, success is pos- 
sible without recourse to any of the 
traditional political campaign prac- 
tices. 

There were no backstairs confer- 
ences, no deals with bosses, no secret 
understandings, no trading of votes, 
no promises of rewards. On no other 
terms could Judge Allen afford to win. 
On no other terms would her support- 
ers have been willing to have her win 


ac- 
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To quote her own words, she will go 
into office “Under no obligations ex- 
cept to my oath, my conscience and my 
duty to the people.” 
1 hep! special subscription offer re- 
cently made to the League of 
Women Voters will continue throughout 
the winter months. Ohio, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, California and Idaho, 
in the order named, stand at present at 
the head of the list of state leagues 
which have taken advantage of the offer. 
Checks for commissions and bonuses 
are sent out each month to the leagues 
for subscriptions received from them. 
For particulars, write the Woman 
Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, Neu 
York City. 


Hy ! 
_ An unusual | 
| service 


MISS V. D. H. FURMAN., 


Manager of our women’s 


| 


department, acts as treas- 
than 39 


societies and organizations. 


urer for more 


Her exnert handling of the 


finances of clubs, funds. 
special drives and benefits 


is at your service. 


We suggest that you have 
a talk with her. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


COMPANY 





} 

280 Park Avenue | 
| 

at 48th Street 


Member of Federal Reserve System 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 





| MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Puain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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Know Your Own Township 
By Mrs. Frepertck S. GREENE 


Some months ago the Crrwen published 
a study questionnaire entitled “ Know Your 
Own County,” by Mrs. Frederick S. 
Greene. This was used by many women’s 
organizations, and Mrs. Greene received 
many inquiries and requests for information 
about Township and Village Government 
as well. So we have asked her for permis- 
sion to publish her study of the township, 
and this will be followed in a later issue by 
“Know Your Own Village.” 


Town Board 

What is the difference between a 
Town and a Township? What officers 
form the Town Board? How often does 
it meet? Are the meetings public? 
Are proposed expenditures given pub- 
lic hearing? 


Supervisor or Commissioner (Chief 
Township Official ) 
Term of office? Salary? Fees? Is 


he given an auto? Are his expenses 
paid? What appointments does he 
make? What control has he over the 
other members of the Town Board? 
Over their expenditures? 
Town Clerk 

Duties? Salary? Fees? Does he 
keep the minutes of Town Board meet- 


ings? Does he report to the County 
Clerk? Does he keep a record of pop- 
ulation? Of births and deaths? 
Treasurer 

Term? Salary? Fees? Is there a 
yearly Budget? Are the Township ex- 
penses made public? How is the 


money raised? What was the total cost 
of running the Township last year? 
What was the cost per person? Is this 
the tax-rate? What proportion of town 
money goes for roads? For schools? 
For poor relief? For public health? 
How do your expenses compare with 
the similar Townships in your County? 


Auditors 

Who audits the Town Books? Sal- 
ary? Fees? To whom do they re- 
port? 
Tax Assessors 

Who is responsible for your tax as- 
sessments? Salaries or fees? Is there 
a separate Board of Assessors and a 
separate Tax Collector for the County 
taxes? How do the Assessors decide 
the value of a man’s property? Is it 
based on what the present owner paid 
or on what he would sell it for? Is 
an owner given a chance to object 
to his assessment? How can he find 
out what it is before his tax-bill is 
due? Is similar property in different 
Townships assessed at the same rate? 
How is the Township share of the 
County expenses decided? 


Collector 

Who collects your taxes? Salary? 
Fees? Are his expenses paid? Has 
he a voice in deciding the tax rate? Is 
he provided with printed tax-bills and 
receipts? Are such forms used in the 
other Townships? Does he collect the 
school tax? If not, who collects it? 
Roads 

What is the mileage of Town Roads? 
Who is responsible for them? Salary? 
Fees? Are his expenses paid? Has 
he an auto? How many miles have 
other Townships near by? Are there 
County Roads in the Township? Who 
is responsible for them? Has the 
State Highway Department supervision 
over Town Roads? How much was 
spent last year on Town Roads? The 
year before? How much is needed to 
make them good? How many men are 
employed on the roads? What is the 
average cost per mile for keeping dirt 
roads in good condition? What pro- 
vision is made for snow removal? Does 
the State or County keep its roads clear 
in winter? 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 


in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 











saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Justices of the Peace 
How many in the Township? Salary 


or Fees? . Have they had any legal 
training? How often do they hold 
Court? Number of cases per year? 


Do they commit children to institu- 
tions? Who has charge of licensing 
poolrooms? 
Constables 

How many? Salary or Fees? How 
much territory does each cover? Has 
each a telephone? How does one find 
a constable when necessary? Are 
autos provided? Are their expenses 
paid? Have the constables charge of 
enforcing the Prohibition Law? Hew 
many calls does the local constalhije 
average a year? 
School Directors 

How many in the Township? Ele:t- 
ed or appointed? Duties? Salarie-? 
Have they supervision over pubiic 
school work? Over the school buil |- 
ing? Over the appointment of teac.- 
ers? Who is the District School S:- 
perintendent ? 
Overseers of the Poor 


How many in the Township? What 
territory do they cover? Salaries or 
Fees? Does the County Superin- 


tendent of Poor have supervision over 
them? To whom do they report? 
How often? To whom do they look 
for advice or assistance? Have they 
had any special training for this work? 
Is there a County Superintendent of 
Poor? What is the difference be- 
tween Town and County Poor? What 
is the annual expense of our Town Poor 
Relief? Have the Overseers a budget 
for each year over which they cannot 
go? How is this determined? Are 
their expenses included? How many 
cases of destitution are cared for annu- 
ally? To what extent must the Town 
Poor Relief be supplemented by private 
means? Is there a Board of Child Wel- 
fare? Who are they? How and when 
appointed? Are they paid? What 
provision is there for the feeblemind- 
ed? 


How Much Prohibition? 


(Continued from page 13) 
authority, will take over the trade in 
the area concerned. It will be the duty 
of this board as soon as possible to 
close all redundant public-houses, to 
abolish grocers’ licenses, to raise the 
age at which spirits may be served to 
young persons from sixteen to eighteen, 
and to make such structural alterations 
as may be desired for the supply of 
food and non-intoxicants. This would 
provide the cafe-restaurant type of pub- 
lic-house, which is the feature of the 
Carlisle scheme, substituting a respect 
able place of refreshment for the 
present sordid surroundings where 
there is no counter attraction to the 
mere sale of intoxicants. 

“The Women Voters’ League for 
Licensing Reform is supporting Lady 
Astor’s Bill because it sees in this third 
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alternative, hitherto untried in this 
country, a chance of immediate reform 
without waiting for prohibition. I do 
not consider Great Britain is yet sufh- 
ciently educated up to the point of de- 
siring total abstinence, and we are sup- 
ported in this conviction by the Co- 
operative Women’s Guild, which repre- 
sents the working-class women of this 
country, with a membership of 52,000. 
| feel that prohibition is bound to come 
in the long run, but meanwhile we hold 
that ‘half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” The league therefore stands as 
a midway measure of reform between 
the ardent prohibitionist on the one 
hand, and private ownership of the 
trade on the other. Every temperance 
enthusiast knows full well that no re- 
forms at all are possible so long as a 
yowerful licensed trade is in control 
of the drink traffic of any country.” 


Austria Revisited 

(Continued from page 8) 
This we gladly accepted for the benefit 
of our hostesses who had had no oppor- 
tunity to go to the opera for three 
vears, although once they were fre- 
quent attendants. We were again im- 
pressed with the measure of the gigantic 
stride onward that had been taken when 
we found the president’s box was the 
former imperial box and that we, the 
representatives of modern democracy. 
were sitting where for so many years 
the old Emperor Joseph had sat. 

One more incident reminded us of 
the changes wrought. A young singer 
was doing the chief role in Adah for 
the first time. She had promised to 
sing at the suffrage gathering that after- 
noon, but owing to the performance in 
the evening was unable to be present. 
She won her house completely with her 
rare acting and brilliant notes and was 
called before the curtain again and 
again. In the old days such a singer 
would have cherished as the acme of 
her ambitions the hope that royal 
smiles might greet her. This young 
singer belongs to the new day and 
never failed to cast an eye upward to 
the suffrage box which she approved 
and which approved her. It is a won- 
derful sensation to see such history in 
the making. The house was well filled 
and I asked how this could be if people 
had no money for bread. “ Foreigners, 
profiteers, and artists on free tickets 
compose the audience,” was the reply. 
The singers like all the rest of Austria 
may be hungry, but to many music is 
a solace in this time of distress. 

The former Committee on Woman 
Suffrage barely tolerated in Austria is 
no more, but in its place has come a 
legally constituted Women’s Associa- 
tion for Political Interest, and in the 
midst of sorrow and suffering quite 
beyond the comprehension of outsiders, 
women are discussing the fundamental 
questions that underlie Austrian poli- 


tics and working with a freedom un- 
known in the old days. Austria is not 
“finished,” as the economists say. 
Providence is presiding over her destiny 
and the divine, all-embracing law of 
evolution is in operation. Austria is 
moving on. 


RE American men inferior to Ameri- 

can women? So a Senator said in 
the recent suffrage debate in the French 
Senate. Read Alice LaMaziere’s story in 
the next Citizen. 


Building Homes 
(Continued from page 12) 
of the Association in New York City. 
So she got from women the chance that 
men had denied her. 

She was with the Association when 
the National Board proposed the putting 
up of cooperative homes as a solution 
of the housing problem. Eighty busi- 
ness women responded to the first call 
to consider building such a cooperative 
apartment house. The eighty incorpor- 
ated and on their own responsibility 
went ahead borrowing money, putting 
up their house and establishing it on a 
running basis. Miss Kober helped to 
manage the proposition and now that 
the house has been open for a year she 
is still serving as its superintendent. 
People ask if it isn’t an awful job get- 
ting the women to agree. It isn’t at all, 
she says. Business women are the most 
understanding in the world. They are 
direct and definite. With no commun- 
ity life, and no rules and regulations 
beyond those of any ordinary apartment 
house, these women get along beauti- 
fully. 

Providing homes for people is the 
most wonderful business in the world, 
Florence Kober thinks. When you can 
provide homes not only for people, but 
for business people—women who want 
a nook of their own but who have to 
meet almost insurmountable obstacles 
in acquiring one for themselves, you are 
in a business worth giving your life to. 

That is why she went into cooperative 
home building as a permanent occupa- 
tion and why with a woman partner she 
has now undertaken to put up another 
house. They have all the financial back- 
ing they need and an option on land on 
Beekman Hill, overlooking the East 
River and near the heart of the New 
York City business district. Here they 
will put up another house for some of 
the many business women who crave 
homes of their very own. 


HE story of the winning of woman suf- 

frage, the last two volumes of the Suf- 
frage History, will be ready soon. The two 
volumes sell for $7.00. Order direct from 
the Woman Citizen and get a new subscrip- 
tion free. Or the books will be sent free for 
3 new or 5 renewal subscriptions. Address 
the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Our Readers Say— 


OULD you like to dip into some 

of the recent letters and comments 
that have come to the Citizen office? As 
we've been telling you, it’s your maga- 
zine, and you are entitled to exchange 
opinions through its columns. Get the 
habit, please. The comment we receive 
is of both kinds, of course, and we’d be 
greatly worried if it werent, but we are 
compelled to admit (or anyhow we do 
admit) that there is a lot more of praise 
than of blame. 

But let’s begin with a letter that shows 
close attention to details. And we’ll cer- 
tainly say you do keep a sharp watch on 
our facts. No one dares take chances 
on Citizen readers! 

Mrs. Elizabeth Upham 
Providence, R. I., writes 

“In the leading editorial of your magazine 
of November 18, I note the statement that 
in contrast with the English system, ‘in the 
United States a member of Congress must 
live in the district he represents.’ 

“Under Article I, Section 2, of the United 
States Constitution, the residential qualifica- 
tions for representatives is given as ‘ an in- 
habitant of that state in which he shall be 
chosen,’ and not necessarily from the con- 
gressional district where he _ resides. Is 
there any enactment of Congress that modi- 
fies the conditions given in the Constitution 
on this point?” 

The answer sent to Mrs. Yates is: 

While there is nothing in either the Fed- 
eral Constitution or the constitutions of the 
various states which prescribes that a repre- 
sentative in Congress must live in the dis- 
trict from which he is elected, public opinion 
on the subject is so strong as to amount to 
unwritten law. 

1 he voters in the United States insist on 
being represented by someone from their 
district. It would be extremely difficult to 
persuade them to accept a candidate who 
comes from the outside. Exceptions are 


Yates, of 





BERTHA G. PRENTICE PLAYS 


“TONE” 


_A Comedy-Drama and an | 
tion play in three acts. H 
Combining comedy and pathos most artistically 

| 


Americaniza 


This is the story of Antonio Lombardi, an Italian 
immigrant boy, falsely accused, arrested and tried 
before an all-woman jury, causing the most sedate 
to laugh, and the most cynical to cry 16 char 
acters | 


“THE FIRST MRS. PRESIDENT AND | 
| 


HER CABINET” 


aA screaming farce, in one act. Educa- 
tional as well as amusing. 

14 characters—all played by 
women. 


parts 


“THE PANORAMA OF TIME” 


Written by Mrs. Bertha G. Prentice and 
Mrs. Jean E. Curtis. 


_ An American Historical Pageant depict- 
ing the Past, Present and Future, in 
Tableau, Song and Dance. 


| 
Costumes, settings and characters of various pe- | 
riods representing American life and history | 
This Pageant may be given in full for an eve- | 
ning’s entertainment, or may be divided into a 
series of historical events, and may be produced 
by as many as 1090 people in the cast, or as few | 
as required for any one scene | 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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“AT THE CARD PARTY” 
A monologue, and others. 


Price on any of above, $5.00 royalty, including 3 
copies of the play Sample Copies, 35 cents 


Address: The Fulton-Prentice Play Bureau 
1620 Steele Street, Denver, Colo. 

















































METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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| 
| 
| 
| where the current issue of 


The Woman Citizen 


may be bought 


Atlanta, Georgia— 
Miller’s Book Shop 


New Haven, Conn.— 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 


Chicago, Ill.— 
Marshall Field & Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


| Pittsburgh, Pa.— | 
| Jones’ Book Shop | 





Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Cataract Book Co. 


|| New York City— 
| Brentano’s 
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F-NGLANDER 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 





FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS MATTRESSES 























“Conforms to the body in all degrees, 
best on earth for rest and ease.” 


FENGLANDER offers the matchless com- 
fort of a fine box spring, yet one easily 
cleaned and absolutely sanitary because 
it is not covered. Will never lose its won- 
derful resiliency. Fits metal or wood beds. 
Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 0 | 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. | 
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ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 
121 East 57th Street 





Plaza 7198 N. Y.C. 














sometimes made in the case of a representa- 
tive from a congressional district in a large 
city. It has happened once or twice that a 
Congressman living in another part of the 
city has been elected in New York City 
from a district in which he does not reside. 
As we said editorially, in England a district 
oftentimes prefers to be represented in Par- 
liament by a well-known person without re- 
gard to his place of residence. 
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Choosing at random, here is a letter 
that goes all the way in doubting the 
Citizen’s right to exist. We haven’t had 
time to ask permission to publish; so 
can’t use names. The lady says: 

“I question the necessity for having a 
magazine which takes up the serious ques- 
tions of the day simply for women. Per- 
sonally I feel that women are sufficiently in- 
telligent to read along serious lines in the 
current newspapers, magazines and books, 
without having a special magazine of their 
own. However, if there are enough women 
who want such a magazine just for them- 
selves I do feel that the Woman Citizen most 
certainly meets that need. . . . Asa 
magazine for women I should say it is most 
excellent.” 





THE Woman CITIZEN 


Occasionally, when a subscription is 
discontinued, we ask that the old sub- 
scriber tell us, as a favor, her reason for 
stopping the magazine. The one given 
in the preceding letter has recurred two 
or three times (we'll print a longer let- 
ter on the subject some time): but a 
much larger number gave lack of 
money as their reason, and others lack 
of time to read. Here's a sample— 
from Texas: 

“It was entirely the necessity to economize 
which called forth my cancellation. I do 
not think that the business men, publishers 
of the big women’s magazines are right in 
their belief that women have small interest 
in serious questions. For that reason I think 
women should stand by the Woman Citizen 
and so prove this to those editors. I think 
there is a large place for the Citizen and 
that it is filling the place admirably.” 

The rest was a “ happy ending ” from 
our point of view, because the lady went 
right on, “in spite of her determin:- 
tion to economize,” to resubscribe for 
six months. 

That article of Mrs. Laidlaw’s on the 
League of Nations in the December 2nd 
issue has attracted much attention, all 
so far favorable. Much has been heard 
about it by telephone and it has been 
the occasion of stimulating attendance 
at certain pro-league meetings. An in- 
teresting line about it comes from a man 
in Mississippi who writes: 

“T have read ‘A Dramatic Cause’ with 
very great interest. I unhesitatingly sa) 
the Woman Citizen is the most patriotic 
paper I read. When my daughter's 
subscription expires, notify her and I will 
renew.” 

One of the latest comments is from a 
lady who we think must have a little of 
the Puritan in her system, because she 
distrusts the bright-colored ink on our 
covers. She says: 

“T like magazines to look like the side of 
a barn. Then you are always pleased to get 
inside the covers. In general, I fear the 
paper with beauty on the outside.” 

But she’s very much in the minority 
on that point, apparently. 

Two issues ago we published a small 
appeal for Christmas help to lepers 
through the American Mission to Lep- 
ers. Mr. W. M. Danner, General Secre- 
tary of that Mission, writes: 

“ Let me acknowledge with thanks the note 
vou have given us. Today we have received 
a check for $10.00 which a good friend says 
is being sent because of the note appearing 
in your paper ‘ I have received letters 
from different parts of the country and 
some gifts of money have been coming in, 
advising that they were prompted by your 
editorial. 

Here’s one of the sort that makes us 
purr, because it shows the Citizen doing 
what we want it to do—helping busy 
women keep up with things. It’s from 
Mrs. J. J. Printup, Director of Ordnance 

p 
Welfare in the Munitions Building at 
Washington: 

“Tt is a pleasure to subscribe to the 
Woman Citizen. I am deeply interested in 
everything pertaining to the welfare of 
women and children. In my work the 
Woman Citizen will be very useful not only 


to me but to the women under me. 
women, many of them, are so busy mé 
living, that any reading for informatio 


be in a condensed form.” 
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A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
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Worn by Mss Leonora Hughes 


Introducing for Mademoiselle 
The Spring Fashion of 


THE NEW 


Bramley 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 


DRESS 


TWo-PIECE MODEL 
OF KASHA JERSEY 


29.” 


In Lanvin green, camel color, gray, 
white or navy blue; embroidered in a 
new Russian design. Pleated skirt 
on silk bodice top. 

Sizes 14 to 20 years 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the U. S. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


6¢—EDO’ Rastus!” said his widow, “I 
hopes he’s gone where | ‘speck he 
ain’t.”” Even so we hope you haven't 
yet broke the New Year resolutions 
that we speck you have. © ® @ As for 
us, we have already skimped on the 
Daily Dozen twice, and had three cups 
of coffee in one day. And yet we still 
have a righteous glow and a sense that 
we are doing better. @ @ No, you will 
find here no reference whatever to the 
formula that last word suggests. 
Whether or not we whisper a certain 
something twenty times before going 
to bed, is our secret, but at any rate 
you will never catch us parodying the 
Coue phrase (again). © © @ We are, as 
our British brethren say, fed up on that 
form of humor. © ® @ Did you notice 
that we are going on to or into the 
radio? We're quite excited about it 
and you'll probably hear about it early 
and often. © © © If we mention radio 
where it doesn’t really belong, you'll 
know we're like the little boy on his 
first day in real boy clothes who 
stopped beside his friend the delivery 
man on his morning rounds and said 
with faked anxiety, “Jim, is your 
horses ‘fraid of pants?” © @@ We'll 
just be calling attention to our new 
experiment. © ® © Have they coined 
a word yet to designate a radio pro- 
gram? That might be a good thing for 
some one to offer a prize about. © @ @ 
We'll contribute the fact that “night- 
inee’’ is said to be a name coined for 
use in referring to eleven P. M. picture 
shows. © © @ Great excitement in the 
House of Representatives last week, 
when free seeds got ignominiously 
licked. Unless the Senate puts them 
back into the Agricultural bill how will 
our gardens grow? And whence shall 
we get that sense of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mighty ones in Washing- 
ton? But fear not—the Senate will 
probably see its duty and save the 
Republican party from the slur of 
having lessened the flowery beauty of 
life, not to mention reducing the quota 
of radishes. ® © @ It strikes us, though, 
there should be some equivalent for 
seeds in the case of city dwellers. @ @ @ 
Bulbs, of course, we can raise—maybe 
—but that limits our choice unfairly. 
What would you suggest? © ® @ One 
of us took a business trip during the 
holidays, which you may recall were 
quite well filled up with snow, sleet, 
wind and general rough effects. Not 
to hurt any one’s feelings, we won't tell 
you exactly where she went, but she 
happened to strike a couple of cities 
where these winter phenomena were 
considerably exaggerated by the pres- 
ence of a large and vicious lake. And 
also where it seemed to be no great 
matter to have a street-car line or two 
“not working just now’’—and where 
when you did get a car you had, she 
said, to cling to the outside by a finger- 
nail hold, with no friendly motorman to 
jam you in by the knee-and-fist method 
applied to the back. ©@® We've 
hardly been able to keep her out of the 
subway since. © © ® Thus late we 
try to atone for the harsh things we 
said in the summer about our home. 
(This too is New-Year flavored.) © © ® 
London Opinion (via Literary Digest scis- 
sors) tells about a committeeman at 
a political meeting who, as his candi- 
date stepped down to greet a rather 
rough looking group of voters, said: 
‘Shake 'em by both hands, sir. You'll 
know your watch is safe then.”” We 
don’t believe Mrs. Olesen or any_of 
the others had to do that. a 


























NTER the 
Dowager 
Countess of De- 
sart—and_ what 
she enters is the 
Irish Free State 
Senate—the first 


woman member 
to take her seat. 
Another picture 


— if we had it— 
would show also 
Mrs. Alice Stop- 
ford Greene, the 
historian, an 
Mrs. Eileen Cos- 
tello, both mem- 
bers of the Lower 
House; as well as 
a second woman 
Senator, Mrs. 
Wyse Power. 
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© Undcrwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


HEN is an “‘ opening"? The club- 

house of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Washington has been 
actually going for some months—drawing 
rooms, offices, tea-room, dining-room and 
all the rest of it at 1734 N Street N. W. 
But officially the Washington headquarters 
for two million women opens in connec- 
tion with the Board of Directors meeting 
just a day or two before this meets your 
eye. Impressive ceremonies — formal 
reception—all the leading clubwomen as- 
sembled—and the General Federation will 
be forever after “‘ at home.” 





IME, early January, 1923. Place, 

entrance to the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol. Characters, three of 
the eight new women legislators— 
Miss Helen Grimes, of Allegheny 
County; Mrs. Martha Speiser, of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Sarah Mc- 
Cune Gallaher of Cambria County. 
The Gentleman Greeter is Senator 
Eyre, the new president pro tem of 
the Senate. This is a typical Jan- 
uary scene—since about eighty wo- 
men legislators had to be welcomed 
in state legislatures. 
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ISS MARGARET LINDSAY 
WILLIAMS, noted English art- 
ist, has come over on a portrait- 
painting mission. The English- 
speaking Union has assigned her to 


** do" President Harding. 
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